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Building a Bridge to Reality 


W. Eart ARMSTRONG 
University of Delaware 
Km 
EACHING in a modern secondary school is probably the 
most complex job in education today. At the elementary 
level differences in human beings, while great, have not become so 
pronounced as to create the distinctions that are so easily observable 
at the secondary level. And at the college level, these differences 
have usually been focused so that the student finds more of a homo- 
geneous group with whom to associate than he does in the second- 
ary school. But it is not my purpose here to discuss the differences 
among students in the secondary school, though it is worth remem- 
bering that they do contribute to the complexity of teaching in the 
secondary school. Everyone knows that students differ in ability 
to do abstract thinking, to read, to learn language, music and art, to 
do things requiring mechanical ability, and the like. We all know 
also that students differ in the kinds of nervous systems they in- 
herit, in the amount of potential energy they can expend, in the 
values of life which they hold, and in the unity of purpose which 
they possess. Such matters are brought to the attention of teachers 
every day in one way or another. 
The factor making for complexity in the job of teaching which 
I wish to single out for consideration, however, highlights common 
needs instead of differences. Stated simply the most complex phase 
of teaching in the secondary school is the job of supplying for all 
youth a bridge to reality. Let us look first to see what has created 
the gap between youth and reality, then turn to a consideration of 
ways whereby the school may help to build a bridge which will join 
youth more securely to reality. 


MOopERN CIVILIZATION CREATES THE GAP 


The trend of our civilization is such as to separate youth from 
reality. Practically every invention takes away another beam from 
the bridge connecting youth to the reality of social responsibility. 
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Improvements in communication, including rapid transportation 
as well as the transmission of sound, have tended to take youth 
away from his immediate environment and give him something of 
an incomplete connection with a more remote environment. A 
few familiar illustrations may serve to illuminate the point. The 
radio brings music, news, discussion and the like to the listener. 
The first point to note here is that the listener is passive in it all, 
not actively anything himself. He is listening to music rather than 
struggling to produce it; he is listening to discussion rather than en- 
gaging in it; and he is getting news about others rather than mak- 
ing news in human relations himself. To point out what is hap- 
pening is not to deny that certain values may be gained from such 
experience. The question to be pondered is whether these values 
contribute to building the bridge to reality. The second point to 
note about listening to the radio is that it gives the listener at best 
an incomplete connection with the remote environment. In the 
music, the listener hears only the sound; he does not get the same 
total effect he would have if he were there seeing the performer or 
performers in action in the broadcasting studio. The news is a 
word picture with many gaps. The broadcaster is able, at best, to 
give only a vague picture of what has happened. And the discus- 
sion or drama lacks the vitality supplied by facial expression and 
movement. So we are forced to the conclusion that, as far as the 
radio is concerned, its contribution to youth is to give a vague pic- 
ture of the life youth cannot see and experience, and to occupy 
through passive activity much time which youth could otherwise 
use in more direct contact with life. 


One more example may help to re-enforce this point. The com- 
ing of the automobile and its later improvement may have tended 
to separate youth from reality. Before the automobile, there were 
horses to feed—and, in many cases, youth had to have a share in 
growing the feed; there was harness to repair and there were brakes 
to keep replaced; and there were at times roads to be constructed 
which built the bridge between youth and reality. Even after the 
car came to replace all of this, the early ones had to be cranked, the 
tires had to be repaired and inflated by hand, the joints had to be 
greased; and, in many cases, the carbon could be removed from the 
valves in the home garage or in the backyard. Now youth drives 
the car about which he knows little or nothing, except that certain 
movements on the part of the driver will usually produce certain 
results. The critical minded may quickly point out that the car 
takes him long distances within short times, thereby enlarging his 
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horizon. But this fact, though promptly admitted, may serve no 
useful ends in building the bridge to reality. In fact, it may have 
the opposite effect. In the first place, what he sees when moving 
at such speeds, while valuable as an overview, may give him a super- 
ficial knowledge of what he has seen, a type of knowledge likely to 
be very misleading. In the second place, when he gets to where 
he is going the chances are very good that he will not find the 
bridge to reality. More often than not he will be going to see a 
movie, see a football game, listen to an orchestra, watch and listen 
to a play, or take part in a dance. In only one of these, the dance, 
does he have any responsible role. Even here he can usually leave 
when he and she please, dance if the music appeals, and sit it out if 
that seems more desirable. It seems reasonable, therefore, to con- 
clude that the total effect of the automobile is to remove youth 
farther from reality than bridge the gap to it. 


Bui.pine a Brivce to REairy 


These are merely illustrations to emphasize how our total civi- 
lization has given youth a spectator role in the world of affairs, a 
superficial knowledge of the things he handles and sees, and leaves 
for him little to do except entertain himself. What has been said 
about the effects on youth of the coming of radio, the automobile, 
and the like may be applied with equal force to adults with one or 
two important exceptions. One exception is that adults have had 
enough direct experience to give meaning to the vicarious experi- 
ences made possible by these new developments in our civilization. 
Another, and this seems to me to be the more important considera- 
tion, is that adults have their anchor in reality through the work 
which they do to earn a living and their participation in the affairs 
of local and national government—an anchor which is almost en- 
tirely lacking on the part of youth. These scientific developments 
release energies for adults which they may use to broaden their ex- 
periences. It is youth that is suffering in our industrial society. 

The most perplexing problem of our society with reference to 
youth is to find a way to build that bridge to reality which is quite 
amply supplied by adults who live a life of work and responsible 
citizenship acceptable to them. Psychologists tell us, and our 
observation confirms it, that artificial, superficial experiences tend 
to make for frustration and irresponsibility. They also tell us that 
people mature through dealing with matters for which they are 
held responsible. And, further, they tell us that a share in some- 
thing of real significance to human welfare is extremely important 
in the development of a mature person. Youth found in the war 
that has just closed a bridge to reality which gave them responsi- 
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bility and a feeling of sharing. Now we face the question of 
whether we can build a bridge to reality for youth in peace time to 
span the gap created by our modern civilization. Certainly no one 
would advocate a war for each generation just to give youth an 
active share in things. 


IMPLICATIONS 


Let us turn now to an examination of the implications for 
secondary education suggested by the conditions just sketched. Some 
of the implications are, as I interpret education and the needs of 
youth, simply more emphasis on some of the things already being 
done; while others suggest the introduction of relatively new ele- 
ments in our program of education. These will be presented under 
three headings, viz.: student participation in school and _ public 
affairs, the relation of the instructional program to things that mat- 
ter to the community, and the contribution of work experience and 
vocational orientation to the building of the bridge to reality. 

The most obvious implication for education of the artificial 
relationship which youth has to society is for more meaningful 
participation in school affairs. Lacking other things such as the 
farm or the factory in which they can take pride, it is natural for 
them to turn to the school. If it gives them a real, rather than a 
phoney role, at least a part of the bridge to reality will have been 
constructed. If the effort is to be successful, the faculty as a whole— 
not the principal alone—must accept intelligent pupil participation 
as an important aim. Once the aim has been accepted, every teacher 
must work and study to make progress toward its realization. Pupils 
should participate in school government, in planning school im- 
provements, in assigning honors and awards, in determining social 
standards, in managing sports, in developing regulations governing 
extra-curricular activities, in supervising lockers, in planning and 
conducting assemblies, in planning and arranging displays and ex- 
hibits, and in the selection of books for the library. Yes, if the 
school is to be real in the sense that each person feels identified with 
it, there must be pupil participation in these extra class things; but 
that is not enough. There must also be pupil participation in de- 
ciding what courses are to be taken and, more important, what is 
to be done in each. It is this planning of what is to be done in 
each course which is the acid test of the faculty's interest in giving 
pupils a real share in the school. In all of these, the curricular no 
less than the extra-curricular, pupils should participate, not domi- 
nate. Pupil participation does not mean faculty abdication. Each 
faculty should continue to experiment with pupil participation, de- 
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fining from time to time the limits of authority and responsibility 
to be given to pupils. Organization alone will not do the job; 
neither will good-will. The will, organization, and study of group 
participation are essential to the success of this effort to build the 
bridge to reality. Above all, the faculty will have to consider it a 
must if the effort is to succeed. 

In the same sense that pupils need a share in the affairs of the 
school to give them a sense of belonging in it, they also need to 
participate in the politics of community life in order to be really 
concerned about what happens. Helping in drives of various kinds, 
campaigning for bonds for community improvement, and carrying 
on elections should be of some value in giving them a sense of 
belonging. Because youth needs so badly to have a real stake in 
society, I would be willing to see all states follow the lead of Georgia 
in reducing the voting age to 18. Learning the Ways of Democracy 
suggests many ways to an interested faculty. 

This isolation of youth from reality has definite implications for 
the instructional program, especially in the sciences, the social sci- 
ences, home economics, agriculture, and, to a lesser extent, in litera- 
ture, art, and industrial arts and music. So far as our insights and 
skills will take us and our communities can be brought to permit 
us, much of the matter for study should be based on these things 
which the community is trying to improve. The housing situation, 
the streets, traffic, the water supply, sewage, recreation, parking, 
reading material, parks, income taxes, health, safety, food preserva- 
tion, soil conservation and the like are suggestive for school study 
at various maturity levels. These matters, however, will be of no 
more interest to pupils than many other problems unless the adult 
community is trying to improve these areas of living and unless the 
adults will make real use of the findings of the high school pupils. 
The bridge to reality from the standpoint of this discussion lies 
not so much in the nature of the subject matter studied as in the 
relation of the findings to the welfare of the community. If the 
findings are judged by adults to be useful, then the study has con- 
tributed to the building of the bridge to reality for the pupils. 
When this is done their learning is no longer isolated from the flow 
of life in the community; therefore, they feel sober and mature. 

The tendency to leave only the superficial activity for youth 
suggests a very definite need for work experience to help make the 
bridge to reality. Work experience has several possible values in- 
cluding a maturing influence, a knowledge of how the world is run, 
a knowledge of some particular occupation, and an understanding 
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of what certain groups of our working population think about life. 
Here and there, especially on the west coast, schools are providing 
work experience for all pupils as a part of their general education 
during the regular school term. Others are providing work experi- 
ence on a part-time basis for those preparing for trades and in- 
dustry. And still others are offering a guidance service to pupils to 
help them to have the kind of work experience during the summer 
that will mean most in their development. These are all promising 
beginnings. Unfortunately, only a sprinkling of schools have gone 
that far. Every faculty needs to re-appraise the out of school experi- 
ence its pupils are having; with an eye, first, to relating those ex- 
periences to the instructional program; and second, to finding the 
right work experience to meet the growth needs of each pupil. 
Some of us may try to excuse ourselves from doing anything 
really significant about helping youth to build a bridge to reality 
by reasoning that we are using all of our time and energy to do our 
regular job of teaching; therefore, there is none of either left to do 
this seemingly new job. To such I would like to urge that students 
who have a proper role in the management of the school are doing 
some things in connection with their studies that really count in 
adult life, and have an anchor through the proper kind of work 
experience that will require less of teacher time and energy than is 
given to teaching our present courses. Energy thus liberated may 
then be turned to helping youth build a bridge to reality, a thing 
which may be as important as the facts they may learn through 
their regular courses. If you think it is worth trying, get others in 
your building to think, plan, and work with you. It is more than 
a one-man job. It is a pupil-faculty-community job on which any 
school may profitably spend five years. 














Secondary Education at the Atlantic City 
Meeting of the American Assocation of 
School Administrators* 


Some Firsts in Educational Reconstruction 


ALEXANDER J. STODDARD 
Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia 
mm 

ODAY we conceive of education in terms of all children of 
Tea the people. But in addition, the school objectives have 
been expanded to include the habits, attitudes, and appreciations of 
not only the individual child but also those of his parents, some- 
times complicated in number, his brothers and sisters, his playmates, 
his grandparents and theirs, as well as his uncles and aunts! In ad- 
dition, we expect the teacher to know how much and where each 
pupil slept the night before, what he eats, what is the condition of 
his health, both mental and physical—and we expect this to be done 
effectively with forty different boys and girls whose patterns of be- 
havior and ways of reacting are never the same from one minute 
to another! 


There may have been a time when one teacher could teach such 
a large group, on a non-functional basis, the facts, knowledge, and 
skills necessary to equip them to live rather successfully in a some- 
what simple social situation. But there are few, if any, teachers 
that can do all that is expected of a modern teacher with forty 
different pupils who present not only a variety of new frontiers but 
in addition an equal number of vastly changed hinterlands every 
day! 

We need more regular classroom teachers, more remedial and 
adjustment teachers, more counselors, more psychiatric workers, 
more doctors, more nurses, more secretaries. We need more workers 
of many kinds to do more effectively a job that is becoming increas- 
ingly complicated and extensive in a social situation that is very 
complex and intense in its implications for the educative process. 

What of the school curriculum? Some changes have taken place 
and some improvements have been made here and there during 
the war period, but on the whole the school program of service is 
in need of nationwide study and revision. Our great national pro- 

* Held March 1-4, 1947. These excerpts include some from addresses delivered at 


the sessions of the National Association of Secondary School Principals, which met at 
the same time as the American Association of School Administrators. 
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fessional organizations should furnish the drive and even the organ- 
ization of programs designed to bring about a general consideration 
of curriculum changes. Otherwise, the school program may just 
drift along unchanged, because of the many other somewhat more 
dramatic problems confronting the schools. 

Regardless of whether in the past facts, knowledge, and skills 
necessary for all types of pupils were taught as efficiently as they 
should have been, there is no question that boys and girls and 
adults will need to know more in the future, know how to use what 
they do know, and be able to find readily what they do not know, 
than was true in the past. Facility in using the means of communi- 
cation, the ability to speak and to read, have become of the essence 
in our school program. The last few decades have added hundreds 
of pages to our history books; an extensive and functioning knowl- 
edge and understanding of mathematics and science have become 
musts for the average citizen; the little community of our boyhood 
days has grown into a world in which speed and distance have made 
geography one of the most important subjects in the curriculum. 

As we revise the subject matter of our schools, the expanding 
educational needs of life in the tomorrow must be considered. The 
schools will need to teach more in the same time and teach it better 
than ever before. In order to do this the right kind and quantity 
of textbooks, library and reference books, and other instructional 
materials and supplies must be available. Aural and visual aids to 
instruction, and other scientific gadgets and devices, must be pro- 
vided and used, without prejudice or fear of impact on vested in- 
terests. The use of community resources and the transportation 
of pupils and teachers into other parts of their community, their 
own country, and the world will come more and more as the con- 
cept of the school expands beyond typical classrooms and the usu- 
ally restricted school environment. 

Broken homes, juvenile delinquency, many kinds of crime, the 
multiplication of institutions for the mentally and physically unfit, 
are some of the “chickens coming home to roost” out of a society 
that has a “nervous breakdown.” Our society may be out of bal- 
ance when it pays as much in a year for hard liquor as it does for 
the support of all of its schools, colleges, churches, and social agen- 
cies. 

What shall we do about these tensions that are developing in- 
creasingly within our society? Perhaps there is no sure total pre- 
ventive, but it is submitted that the following steps might help 
some: 
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1. Give more attention in the schools not only to the better uses 
but also to the abuses of the material things in our lives so that they 
may become our servants instead of our masters. 

2. Increase the emphasis in the schools still more on such sub- 
jects as music, fine and industrial arts, physical education, home- 
making, the drama, poetry, architecture, nature study, and good 
reading. 

3. Divert the expenditure of a somewhat larger percentage of the 
national income to step up the efficiency of schools, churches, social 
agencies, and community youth-serving organizations. 

4. Increase psychiatric clinical services in the community along 
with hospitals and the usual health clinical service. 

5- Open school buildings and playgrounds day and evening, 
the year around, and establish additional facilities for recreational 
purposes both for young people and adults. 

6. See what can be done as soon as possible to make it practi- 
cable for hundreds of thousands of families in America to move out 
of the miserable shacks in which they live into places that have at 
least a chance of becoming semblances of homes. 

One more word should be said about the school services. It has 
to do with our health program. We now know enough about 
health, the discovery of defects and providing remedial processes, 
to know that good health for most people is a “purchasable com- 
modity.”” This is true provided we discover potential difficulties 
early enough and apply remedial procedures vigorously and effi- 
ciently. There is probably no other agency in as strategic position to 
carry on these two functions as are the schools that have contact 
continuously with all the boys and girls for approximately twelve 
years of their lives when the corrective work can best be done. 


High Schools of the Future 


Joun W. STUDEBAKER 
United States Commissioner of Education 


KR 

What will the high schools of the future be like? How different 
will they be from our present schools? 

Barring the unpredictable, we may be certain that the high 
school of tomorrow will have its roots in the high school of today. 
I grant you that some of those roots are weak or puny. But others 
are hardy and tough. They have vitality. With care, they will 
grow straight into the future. Let us look at some of these more 
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promising roots—seek to envision the sturdy trees they well may 
nourish. 


First, there is the international root. There is the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization. Through- 
out the world UNESCO is proclaiming the power of education as 
an international force for peace. No other international instru- 
ment offers greater potentialities for peace. 


The international aspects of learning, scarcely rooted today, 
will have great influence in shaping the world of tomorrow. In a 
world of interdependent nations and races and peoples, the pro- 
vision of knowledge that leads to sympathetic social understanding 
will be an absolute necessity. 

Now, we can hardly count on the high school of the future to 
transform human nature—even though we might devoutly wish for 
a few minor alterations here and there. But the high schools of 
the future can and will, I predict, go so far as to modify human 
nature. The degree to which they do modify it will depend on the 
effort they put into teaching intelligent devotion to the American 
way, a real understanding of other people’s point of view, patience 
in compromise, and social concern for all mankind. 


Let us look at the second root—that of our school population. 
Tomorrow our high schools are going to achieve the ideal of educa- 
tion for all. At the rate we are going, it is safe to say that the num- 
ber of normal youth of high school age who will eventually be 
studying in high school will closely approach 100 percent. This 
will not happen in five years. It may possibly happen in 20. The 
trend toward total enrollment is most encouragingly steady. 

There are two excellent reasons for this. And notice, inciden- 
tally, how they stem from the social soil of the times. The first 
reason is the tendency of our economic output per man-hour to 
increase by reason of newer and better sources of power. Therefore, 
it will be advisable for young people to remain in school for a much 
longer period. It will not be economically advisable for them to 
try to compete on the labor market. Such a trend, interrupted by 
the war, is showing itself again. 

The second reason for nearly 100 percent persistence of young 
people in school will be the greater attractiveness of the offerings 
of the high school of tomorrow. Let me put it this way: Youth of 
the future will have no productive place to go, unless to high 
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school; and in addition, they will find that high school is the best 
possible place that they can go. 

Tomorrow's high school will not be negligent with the majority 
of our youth who are destined neither for college nor for the skilled 
trades. And here, in using the term “tomorrow,” I am talking 
about the immediate future. Within a few years our high schools 
will be geared to give service in both vocational and general edu- 
cation. As to the vocational phase, I predict (1) that it will deal 
with a much broader range of practical arts than it does today; (2) 
that it will give greater emphasis to mastering technical disciplines 
of the various occupational fields and less to the development of the 
manipulative and other skills; and (3) that it will have substan- 
tially more cultural content and value generally than it has today. 


America’s Educational Dilemma 


James B. CoNANT 
President, Harvard University 
KR 

There is a certain dilemma inherent in the American unique sys- 
tem of public education. I use the word “unique” advisedly. For 
I think it can be demonstrated that the system of public schools in 
the United States is something the world has never seen before. I 
do not refer primarily to the size of the undertaking nor to the 
fact that for a generation or more we have had universal education 
(or something approaching it) through the first eight grades. I 
refer rather to the large numbers of our youth who now go to high 
school and beyond, and the lack of differentiation in our schooling. 

How significant is the latter point is brought out by recent com- 
ments of the United States educational mission which recently re- 
turned from a visit to Germany. They found the basic educational 
system of Germany had been little modified by the Nazis, though 
the machinery had been captured by them to promote their total- 
itarian ends. But the fundamental structure of the German school 
system long before the Nazis reflected a spirit which differed from 
that which prevails in American schools. It was based on the phi- 
losophy of a class structure. It was the antithesis of our system 
which reflects the spirit of a democracy committed to the idea of 
equal opportunity for all. 

There is no need to point out the difference between such an 
educational philosophy and our own. With us there is little or no 
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differentiation in education even in regard to curriculum until the 
fourteenth year is reached, and rarely any differentiation in actual 
schools until the high school years are past, whereas in Germany the 
elite are separated from others at the age of ten. Our system is a 
democratic one, the other has the inherent faults the mission has 
pointed out. 

If we were to examine the matter no further we might swell our 
chests with patriotic pride and let the matter go at that. But let 
us admit frankly that we pay a price for the fundamental democ- 
racy of our undifferentiated public school system. Personally I 
think it is a price well worth paying if it is necessary; but I am 
going to suggest that if we are wise the price need not be as high 
as it is at the present moment. 

In our thinking about this whole subject, I suggest, we would 
do well to distinguish between general education (for broadening 
a man’s horizon) , vocational education and professional education. 
Beyond the high school, vocational and general education can be 
provided locally in two-year terminal institutions. And for many 
students this seems to be the answer. The expansion of these local 
two-year terminal colleges seems to be of great importance for the 
immediate future. Professional education and the general educa- 
tion of professional men is a function of the four-year colleges and 
universities. 


The dilemma of American education which is inherent in our 
desire to give a general education for all American youth and a 
specialized professional education for a certain selected few is not 
insoluable. By a series of successive approximations so to speak 
we may hope to accommodate the two tasks the one to the other. 
In some localities it is the general education for all American youth 
that needs to be strengthened, in others it is the selection, guidance 
and special education of future professional men. By and large I 
suspect, however, the emphasis in most high schools should be on 
giving more languages and mathematics to those particular boys 
and girls who are potential university material. We live in a highly 
technical age that needs many able professional men with the very 
best training; it likewise needs a citizenry that has character backed 
by knowledge—knowledge sufficient to meet the exigencies of the 
modern world. As never before, education is a vital matter for the 
future of this republic. 
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What Reorganization for Citizenship Training? 
G. Derwoop BAKER 
New York University 
mx 

I have a strong conviction that secondary schools will not ade- 
quately prepare young people for citizenship until they revise the 
traditional subject organization of the school. Wider provision for 
the present needs and concerns of youth and more attention to the 
fundamental problems of our society are required. Some of the 
experimental efforts with the core curriculum warrant special at- 
tention. 

However, regardless of the curricular organization of the school, 
provision must be made for meeting the following requirements: 

1. More provision must be made for the personal and social 
development of boys and girls. 

2. Our schools must make more provision for developing and 
testing the values which boys and girls accept and live by. 

3. The schools must make more place for the consideration of 
controversial issues. 

4. The school must provide youth with more opportunity for 
active participation in civic activities outside the school. 

5. There must be much more opportunity for pupils to partici- 
pate in planning and administering the program and activities of 
the school. 

6. The school must give much more attention to adult education 
at the secondary level, i.e., consideration of and preparation for 
problems of family life, child care, consumer education, and home 
planning. 

7. The secondary school must place much greater emphasis on 
the arts and drama in school and community life. 


The Planned Curriculum 
Haroip C. HAnp 
University of Illinois 
a 

Unless the school is to function as an irresponsible institution in 
reference to what its pupils learn, it must have a planned curricu- 
lum. 

There are certain essential social processes which can be neg- 
lected only at the certain cost of societal retrogression and decay. 
Each of these require learned responses—i.e., there are certain things 
that our people must know, believe, and do which must somehow 
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be learned if these essential social processes are to be carried on in 
any adequate manner. The unplanned curficulumyby definition 
would commit the fate of these learnings to the whims of ‘teachers 
and/or pupils. 

That society can never be expected to tolerate such a situation 
is clearly apparent when the crucial character of these essential 
social processes is noted. They include those processes which have 
to do with keeping the population healthy and vigorous and safe- 
guarding it against accidents and disease; developing, conserving, 
and wisely utilizing the natural resources upon which human life 
depends; providing physical security and guaranteeing the peace; 
enabling the population to make a living; rearing and educating 
the young; enabling the population to satisfy its aesthetic and spirit- 
ual impulses; providing for adequate recreation; providing suffi- 
cient “social cement” (a common body of belief and aspirations to 
assure social integration) ; and governing the population in conso- 
nance with its commonly held beliefs and aspirations. 

If the American people are not to give up in reference to the 
race between education and catastrophe, they must insist upon a 
planned curriculum in the school in which a problem-centered 
attack upon the necessary learnings associated with these essential 
social processes is made the major of two central emphases. The 
other central emphasis should center around the real-life problems 
of the pupils. These aspects of the planned curriculum should be 
expected to consume approximately one half of the ordinary 
school day. 

A resource unit should be designed or adopted in reference to 
each problem or problem-cluster to be treated. Each such resource 
unit should contain a behavioral statement of objectives, provide a 
wealth of fruitful suggested “things for pupils to do” which cut 
across all subject matter lines, afford numerous opportunities for 
meeting individual differences, contain helpful hints designed to 
facilitate teacher-pupil planning, and indicate devices and tech- 
niques for the behavioral evaluation of pupil learning. 


Citizenship Education Through Student Participation 


STANLEY E. Dimonp 
Detroit Public Schools and Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. 


Loa 
Student participation in the government of a school is poten- 
tially the best method for developing good citizens. In actual prac- 


tice, however, student councils have not been effective. Some stu- 
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dent councils are nothing more than political machines. These stu- 
dent councils teach boys and girls to be hypocrites, and develop 
boys and girls who look upon the student council as a sham. 

To be effective, the council must be conducted in such a way 
that boys and girls learn to understand and love democracy better. 
Essentially, this means that principals and teachers must have faith 
enough in youth to allow them to solve their own school problems. 
They should not teach pupils the solutions to problems. Rather, 
they should teach them how to solve problems. This means teach- 
ing pupils to think—a greatly neglected procedure in many schools. 

Membership on student councils must be based on individual 
merit. Where council members are selected because of racial, re- 
ligious, or class feeling in a school that school is developing future 
fascists and not citizens for our democracy. 


Planning a Program for Junior High School 


HAROLD ALBERTY 
Ohio State University 


KR 

The following factors should be taken into account in planning 
a program that meets the needs of the junior high school: 

1. The total program of the school should be regarded as a uni- 
fied whole. 

2. The entire staff should participate in the program. 

3. Adequate resources in leadership, personnel, time, and mate- 
rials must be made available. 

Some steps that should be taken in a curriculum development 
program are: 

1. The philosophy and purposes of the school should be re- 
examined and revised through democratic group activity. 

2. The basic needs of students should be studied as a means of 
giving meaning and vitality to the curriculum. 

3. A decision needs to be made concerning the technique of 
curriculum development which is to be employed. 

4.. A basic curriculum organization consistent with those of the 
elementary school and the senior high school should be adopted. 

5- A plan for determining and utilizing learning activities 
should be developed. 

6. The staff should be organized for the selection of curriculum 
materials. 
If a core curriculum is developed, difficult problems of staffing 
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are bound to arise. Three plans might be considered by the group: 
the single-teacher plan, the multiple-teacher plan, and the co-ordi- 
nating-teacher plan. 


Curricular Aspects of Audio-Visual Materials 
W. A. WirticH 


University of Wisconsin 
aX 

In terms of effective teaching, research has revealed the follow- 
ing points: 

1. Audio-visual materials awaken interest. 

2. Audio-visual materials are powerful prods and can accom- 
plish controlled changes in attitude. 

3. Audio-visual materials can accomplish amazing upward 
spurts in reading comprehension. 

4. Audio-visual materials encourage participation in discussion 
and the exchange of ideas. 

5. Audio-visual materials can accomplish greater than tradi- 
tional gains in vocabulary and knowledge. 

6. Audio-visual materials accomplish factual understanding and 
the retention of fact. 

The superiority of properly selected and used audio-visual mate- 
rials over and beyond many of the traditional techniques is not a 
matter of replacing the old with the new but rather properly choos- 
ing those materials which prove their ability to bring supplement- 
ing information into the classroom environment, which is above 
and beyond the ability of existing traditional teaching materials 
to make a given subject area meaningful to learners. 


A Complete Rural Education Program 


Quincy Doupna 
State Teachers College, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


mx 

The first of tomorrow's necessities in rural education is that 
every rural child find thirteen years of kindergarten—elementary— 
secondary education available to him. When we fail to meet this 
necessity we are not only denying to rural children their birthright, 
but are depriving our country and the world of some of the fine 
quality leadership that has sprung traditionally from rural America. 
It is appalling to think, in 1947, of the loss we are sustaining be- 
cause over a million and a quarter people raised in rural areas and 
now in their early twenties were not in school in 1940. 
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The second of tomorrow’s necessities in rural education is that 
the educational program be broad and rich. Some children who at- 
tend rural schools should be educated for life in their home com- 
munities, others for city life. To meet the various demands upon 
it the educational program must include a comprehensive curric- 
ular offering and a broad program of special pupil and community 
services. 

If tomorrow’s necessities demand a complete educational pro- 
gram we must no longer neglect the educational opportunities 
potential in the summer vacation months. The needs of children 
are continuous, not seasonal. The value of summer educational 
activities has already been demonstrated in such fields as agricul- 
ture and home economics. Summer programs must be greatly ex- 
panded, if rural education is to be complete. 


School Participation in 
Out-of-Work Experience 


PAUL B. JACOBSON 
Superintendent of Schools, Davenport, lowa 
mx 

Work experience has been an integral part of the vocational 
education program for a generation. Within the past decade it has 
been popularized as a part of general education. Thousands of 
young people who continued in school during the war gained work 
experience on part time jobs. At its best the work was coordinated 
with school work, most often by teachers from industrial, com- 
mercial, and vocational fields. Ideally all young persons should 
have a work experience before full time employment. 

More counselors and coordinators are needed to make a full- 
scale program of work experience effective. Credit for work ex- 
perience is justified but not more than one-sixth of the amount re- 
quired for graduation. It is a community responsibility to furnish 
the jobs and of the school to coordinate them. Unless advisory 
committees are established it is unlikely that enough jobs will be 
found to fill the needs. The Educational Policies Commission 
estimates that several hundred jobs are required annually in any of 
the 200 major cities of the United States. When work experience 
is established it will make the schools more nearly fit the needs of 
young people, but it will also make the schools more difficult to 
administer. 
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High School Education for Veterans 
Harry P. Cooper 
Principal, Marshall High School, Minneapolis, Minn. 
KX 

The secondary school is challenged today by one of the greatest 
tasks in its history. Congress, through the G.I. Bill of Rights, has 
given the secondary school a golden opportunity to meet that chal- 
lenge. Up to now, except for a few notable examples, that chal- 
lenge has been ignored. At the collegiate level, institutions are 
jammed with veterans. But 60 per cent of the men returning from 
service have not completed high school, and only one out of every 
seven of this group has gone back to school! 

The problems of establishing a separate veterans’ school are not 
as difficult as might be supposed. There is an area Veterans Ad- 
ministration office serving every state in the country. The area VA 
usually designates the State Department of Education as the ap- 
proval agency for a veterans’ school. When the school has been 
approved, the contract with the VA is for costs. Most VA offices 
have been liberal in this respect. The VA is just as anxious to 
secure a superior program of education for veterans as are school 
administrators. Our task in establishing a veterans education pro- 
gram in Minneapolis has been facilitated by the cooperation of an 
enthusiastic veterans’ committee and the help of a sympathetic 
administration. 

Education for the veteran as defined by the G.I. Bill of Rights 
includes guidance, pre-secondary and secondary school education, 
vocational education, on-the-job training, apprenticeship training, 
and post-secondary school education. It is essential to provide for 
all of these kinds of education in an over-all contract with the VA. 
In a locality where vocational education, secondary, and post-sec- 
ondary education are separate institutions, it is important that they 
be closely coordinated. Many men desire education which crosses 
the lines of these separate fields. 


Extending the High School 
to the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Years 


J. W. REYNOLDs 


George Peabody College for Teachers 
xx 


The development of secondary schools in the United States 
is characterized by evolving institutions which reflect intimately 
the changing needs of society. On this basis, the Latin Grammer 
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School yielded to the academy, and the latter was superseded by 
the public high school. 

In the evolutionary development of society, new educational 
needs have emerged. The declining employment opportunities for 
youth have reached the eighteen and nineteen year old levels. 
There is a need for some program of activity for this group. In- 
creasing mechanization of industry has diminished the need for un- 
skilled labor and brought into focus many semi-professional occupa- 
tions requiring more formal training. The complexity of modern 
society has created a need for more formal training in the non- 
vocational aspects of life. Needs now exist for an educational pro- 
gram for adults. The value which American society places on 
democracy emphasizes the need for democratic educational agencies. 

The local public junior college, an agency identical with that 
proposed, has demonstrated its ability to satisfy these needs. 

Two other agencies have also shown promise of satisfying these 
needs: the state or regional public junior colleges, and public uni- 
versities and four-year colleges. The local public junior college, 
however, has shown itself superior to these through greater democ- 
ratization, and elements growing out of its close integration with 
the high school. 

In the face of these two issues, the existence of needs which the 
proposed extension of the high school would satisfy, and the superi- 
ority of this plan when compared with others, the answer to the 
question posed in the title is emphatically in the affirmative. 

















Aeronautics in a North Carolina 
High School 


ELIZABETH SNOW 
New Hanover High School, Wilmington, NV. C. 


rx 


HE aviation courses offered at New Hanover High School 

have been more than an experiment. The first course, Pre- 
flight Aeronautics, was begun in 1942 with all the ear-marks of an 
experiment; for, at that time, it was not the practice to offer such a 
course for a full school year. But New Hanover High School, along 
with a few others, struck out “on their own” to become the “pio- 
neers” in aviation education. Since their introduction, aviation 
courses have been a colorful part of our high school curriculum. 
In these courses, unlike many of the established courses, there have 
been constant changes to keep abreast of the needs of our country 
at war and in its present readjustment period. 


Looking back through the five years since Pre-flight Aeronautics 
was first introduced, we have a period of changes and progress 
which may be of interest to the community we serve and of value 
to other schools. Upon such a review, we have based our opinion 
of the “future” of aviation education at New Hanover High School. 


Why did we begin a course in Pre-flight Aeronautics in 1942? 
New Hanover High School was part of the sudden turn to aviation 
which occurred that year. Previously, only the relatively small 
group employed in aviation research or production gave much seri- 
ous consideration to aviation in any form. True, many boys and 
men may have been devout followers of aviation, but their efforts 
were usually confined to a hobby of model airplane building. With 
the shock of the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor and our declara- 
tions of war, aviation and the airplane suddenly became part of the 
daily life of adult and child alike. To each of us came the realiza- 
tion that the airplane was our top defense weapon and would be 
the weapon to lead our plans for the offense. As everyone sought 
his place in the giant war effort, many turned to aviation. Educa- 
tors, wishing to make a contribution to the “all-out” effort so 
largely concerned with aviation, felt there was no better way than 
to bring aviation into the schools and thereby accelerate the proper 
“air-conditioning” of America. Their aim was expressed by the 
members of the Civil Aeronautics Administration and the United 
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States Office of Education, who in their booklet “Air-Conditioning 
Young America,” wrote in May, 1942: “Many Americans are ‘air- 
minded’ or ‘air-conscious,’ but that is not enough. A boy who is 
enthusiastic about aviation may be air-minded, but he is not air- 
conditioned until he can do something more than become excited 
about the thought of becoming a pilot, or an aeronautical engineer, 
or a skilled mechanic. A school teacher who can teach his students 
something about aviation is an air-conditioned teacher. A school 
that has some provision for teaching aviation is an air-conditioned 
school, and groups of model builders working in basements or Boy 
Scout and Girl Scout centers are made up of air-conditioned boys 
and girls. 

“In short, to be air-conditioned means to be in a state of readi- 
ness to do something about aviation and not just feel strongly about 
it. 

“The term, it should be clear, does not imply merely vocational 
proficiency in some field of aviation. Rather, it means a saturation 
of the American people in aviation skills and a general compre- 
hension of the significance of aviation.” 

New Hanover High School before the fall opening in 1942 
began to register students for Pre-flight Aeronautics which was our 
first step in contributing to the war effort. 

Upon what did we base our outline of the first Pre-flight Aero- 
nautics course? Among the materials available to guide the initial 
courses was the United States Office of Education’s Leaflet Number 
63—“Pre-flight Aeronautics in Secondary Schools.” Modifying this 
outline to suit our textbooks, references, and equipment we organ- 
ized a course with the following major divisions: 

Aerodynamics, the science of flight, gave the students a knowl- 
edge of the physical laws govering flight. The study of plane design 
indicated how the purpose of a plane affects its design and con- 
struction, making an “all purpose plane” a technical impossibility. 
The mathematical results of wind-tunnel tests were considered after 
a study of the forces which act on a plane in level, climbing, gliding, 
or power-diving flight. The forces in a turn or loop maneuver were 
expanded to include a study of stalls and spins. Students learned 
why pilots may be subject to “black-out” or “red-out” and consid- 
ered other physiological effects of flight on the human body. 

Meteorology treated atmospheric phenomena in their relation to 
flying. Included in the study were cloud types; air-mass types and 
movement; cold and warm fronts, weather maps, their con- 
struction and interpretation; sequence reports, their interpretation; 
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weather instruments; types of precipitation; atmospheric and adi- 
abatic lapse rates; effect of topography on weather; and other 
topics. 

Navigation considered the types of maps and charts useful in 
flying, how they are drawn, when they should be used and how 
to reduce scale-errors to a minimum. Courses were planned and 
plotted and necessary data assembled for flights by visual reference 
to the ground, dead reckoning, or radio navigation. Instruments 
used in navigation were thoroughly considered. Students learned 
their construction, principle of operation, degree of accuracy, and 
method of correction for known error. 

Aircraft identification was taught through the cooperation of 
the Army Air Corps’ Wilmington Information and Filter Center. 
An instructor and equipment on loan to the classes gave the stu- 
dents an “official” recognition course. 

Rules and regulations as applied especially to civilian aircraft 
gave the students an insight for safety measures and precautions, as 
well as a knowledge of the steps necessary in becoming a civilian 
pilot. 

Motion pictures, slide films, trips to the nearby Army Air Base, 
and lectures by persons in and around Wilmington, not only high- 
lighted the activity but added much valuable instruction not other- 
wise available. 

At the conclusion of the course the students indicated their 
desire to take the Civil Aeronautics Administration’s Private Pilot's 
Ground School Written Examination required until July, 1945 of 
all persons applying for the Private Pilot’s license. The examina- 
tion included a total of 120 questions, thirty in each of four divi- 
sions: Civil Air Regulations, Navigation, Meteorology, Servicing 
and Operation of Aircraft. 

Were there any results to justify our initial efforts and give us 
cause to continue? Before the first year was completed gratifying 
results were evident in the number of our Pre-flight Aeronautics 
students who were successfully passing the Air Corps requirements. 
Many of these students stated that the course was responsible for 
their success in the comprehensive written test which was part of 
the rigid requirements. Other students, who wanted to become 
pilots but were unable to meet all the requirements, selected equal- 
ly necessary, if less spectacular, branches because they had learned 
the scope of aviation and the importance of the allied branches so 
necessary in keeping the pilots in the air. Before the second year 
was well under way, encouraging letters were received from the first 
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group of students already in the Air Corps who told of the value 
of their high school aviation course. They, along with other class- 
mates also in the Air Corps but not former Aeronautics students 
wrote valuable suggestions for the improvement of the course in 
the light of their intensive Army and Navy courses. We were con- 
vinced that the students were behind our efforts and that we were 
helping to “air-condition” young America at a time when every 
minute was counting in the lives of men at the front-line posts. 

What changes were made in the first-year outline for Pre-flight 
Aeronautics? One of the greatest weaknesses in the original course 
had been a practically non-existent unit on Aircraft Engines and 
Operation. The text touched the subject only lightly and little 
equipment was available for first-hand study. By the third year, 
however, this unit was built into one of the strongest and most 
valuable of our units. A supplementary text, published by the 
authors who had recognized the need for such a unit after the 
publication of their book, was ordered for basic information. Many 
reference books and pamphlets were assembled. Of tremendous 
instructional value were aircraft parts which became available from 
planes declared unworthy after too-many air hours or parts from 
planes which had crashed nearby and had been sent by the Army 
Air Base to a salvage yard. 

By the third year, the Wilmington Information and Filter Cen- 
ter was deactivated and the official aircraft recognition course was 
not available. Students were usually quite adept at plane recogni- 
tion by this time and subscriptions to magazines helped to keep the 
group informed of new planes and of later models of the planes in 
service. 


Was aviation education confined to the one course outlined 
above? No, in addition to the course in Pre-flight Aeronautics 
offered to high school students, the New Hanover High School 
offered a course in Aircraft Mechanics meeting under the adult edu- 
cation training program. This course was open to interested adults 
and also to students who upon satisfactory completion of 120 hours 
of work were given high school credit. Many civilian employees at 
Bluethenthal Army Air Base received their training in aviation 
mechanics in the course offered at New Hanover High School's 
evening class. The instructors were licensed mechanics or Civil 
Service employees at the Air Base. 


What are we doing in aviation education now? This year the 
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Pre-flight Aeronautics course is not a distinct one but has been 
fused with the Physics course, resulting in a truly air-age subject. 
There are a number of reasons for this change. “Air-conditioning” 
or aviation training need not be so accelerated a program in a coun- 
try not engaged in war as it has been in recent years. Students now 
in high school may consider college rather than military service 
as their next step. Specialization may be delayed in view of the 
advantage of a well-rounded, thorough foundation for higher learn- 
ing. A course in Air-Age Physics is then far more important to a 
student preparing to enter college and technical school than is a 
highly specialized course in Aeronautics. For students not plan- 
ning to enter college but interested in aviation mechanics New 
Hanover High School has made provisions through its Diversified 
Occupations program for these students to receive apprentice train- 
ing at Wilmington’s local air fields. 

A second reason for the fusion of Aeronautics and Physics is the 
shift in emphasis on ground school courses which resulted when the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration made its drastic cut in July 1945 
of the written test requirements for the Private Pilot's license. All 
required at present of a candidate is a seventy-five per cent compe- 
tence in Civl Air Rules and Regulations, a topic mastered in a few 
hours of study since the Civil Air Regulations have been greatly 
simplified also. 

A third reason for the fusion of subjects is the result of faculty 
limitation which needs little comment in view of the nation-wide 
recognition of the shortage of teachers. Many well-trained persons 
in aviation are choosing vocations outside the teaching profession. 

What are our recommendations for the future? For smaller 
schools or schools with no aviation-trained personnel, the possibili- 
ties for aviation education are scant. Teachers of established 
courses, by personal interest in education’s contribution to aviation, 
unquestionably “here to stay,” may enrich their course by the in- 
troduction of the wealth of supplementary “Air-Age” materials and 
aids, which are available at low costs or as a free service to schools. 
For larger schools, having a trained aeronautics person, a course in 
Air-Age Physics can be of real value to students and should be 
offered. If the faculty of a large school is fully-staffed and the stu- 
dent demand is present, courses in Pre-flight Aeronautics in the 
science department or aviation mechanics in the vocational depart- 
ment surely have their place in a comprehensive high school pro- 


gram. 




















School and Teacher Responsibilities in 
Juvenile Delinquency* 
KX 
HE school, because of its constant and intimate contact with 
"Ta the children, occupies a strategic position in the preven- 
tion of juvenile delinquency. 

Assisted by all other forces of the community, it can and should 
be the leader in a direct frontal attack on the problem. 

While the larger part of the attention of the school should be 
directed toward developing a complete school program which will 
make less likely any tendency on the part of pupils to form un- 
desirable patterns of behavior, the school must also accept responsi- 
bility of dealing with such behavior patterns when they occur. 

This report is intended to stimulate action. If it is merely read 
and filed away, it will have failed in its purpose. Moreover, the 
type of program it suggests calls for cooperative action on the part 
of all interested persons and agencies in a given community or 
State. In most communities and States it will call also for addi- 
tional expenditures. But we are concerned with our country’s most 
precious resources—children and youth. Studies of juvenile de- 
linquency and crime indicate that prevention is less expensive than 
cure. Some of these same studies indicate also that the expensive 
“cures” employed are all too ofen ineffective. 


SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


It seems therefore appropriate to suggest here specific recom- 
mendations for action. Because the schools belong to the people 
and because the people should have a part in saying what the 
schools shall do, it seems inevitable that joint action on the part of 
the superintendent, his school staff, and representatives of citizens’ 
groups shall constitute the basis for initiating local programs, 
whether they be city-wide, district-wide, or county-wide in their ap- 
plication. The local board of education or board of trustees and 
local governmental bodies come into the picture to give force to 
the accepted program. State education departments, State boards of 
education, and institutions of higher learning will take appropriate 
action on a State basis, while State legislators need to provide legis- 


* From the report “The National Conference on Prevention and Oontrol of Juvenile 
Delinquency: Summaries of Recommendations for Action,”’ (United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington: 1947, Price 30c). This statement is by one of the panels of 
the Conference. The Conference was called by the Attorney General of the United States 
and was held November 20, 21, 22, 1946. Over 800 representatives of Federal Agencies, 
State and local governments, and private welfare groups, attended. 
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Jative authority and resources for the implementation of the pro- 
gram. 

The responsibilities of these various groups are suggested, with 
the understanding that local conditions always have a bearing upon 
local needs and that local needs should determine local action. 
For this reason no one plan of delinquency prevention will be ap- 
plicable to all schools in all localities. One can only point out what 
some of the basic obligations are and trust to local and State initia- 
tive to build upon the foundation thus proposed. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT, His STAFF, 
AND REPRESENTATIVES OF CITIZENS’ GROUP 

1. To study the nature and extent of juvenile delinquency in 
the community. 

2. To evaluate the effectiveness of the schools as a preventive 
agency, in terms of the items emphasized in questions—1 to 20 of 
this report (see report) . 

3. To develop a plan for more effective action on the part of 
the schools for prevention of delinquent behavior, such plan to be 
made in terms of community needs and conditions (see report) . 

4. To submit such plan for the approval of the board of educa- 
tion and other governing bodies concerned. 

5. To take such steps as the following in the preventive program 
of the schools: 

(a) See that members of the school staff are cognizant of their 
duties in aiding pupil adjustment. 

(b) Make every effort to obtain appropriate supplies, equip- 
ment, and other needed facilities for the school program. 

(c) Recommend for employment persons qualified to under- 
stand pupil behavior and to use appropriate adjustment measures. 

(d) Maintain active cooperating contacts with welfare and 
recreational agencies of the community, with churches, courts, and 
the police. 

(e) Provide a curriculum suitable for the growth, needs, and 
interests of children. P 

(f) Develop opportunities for in-service training of staff. 

(g) Develop a recreational program for children in their leisure 
hours. 


(h) Plan a system of recording pupil progress that considers the 
child’s total adjustment. 

(i) Plan schoo! schedules so as to allow time for individual 
teachers to work with individual children. 
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(j) Hold staff clinical conferences to consider individual pupils’ 
problems. 

(k) Plan for remedial instruction, particularly in reading, for 
children needing such attention. 

(1) Give special attention to meeting the needs of children 
living in congested and underprivileged areas. 

(m) Follow up absentees. 

(n) In recognition of the school-leaving period as a focal point 
of trouble and of education’s responsibility for assisting youths in 
the transition from school to the vigorous demands of the work-a- 
day world, it is recommended that a specialized guidance and place- 
ment service be established for youths. 

(o) Plan for visits on the part of staff members to the homes of 
children to strengthen home-school cooperation. 

(p) In every other way possible bring parents into the school. 

(q) Develop an adequate testing program including tests for 
intelligence, achievements, aptitudes, interests, and personality ad- 
justments. 

(r) Develop an effective guidance program including individ- 
ual interviews, group orientation, and occupational information 
resources. 

RESPONSIBILITY OF LocAL CiTIzENs’ GRouP 

1. To become interested in and acquainted with the work of 
the schools and to give them their full support. 

2. To plan study programs in their own organizations to con- 
sider what they can do to help the schools and what further serv- 
ices the school can give. 

3. To discuss with the school officials possible programs of im- 
provement, looking toward delinquency preventior. 

4. To participate through their representatives in the actions 
recommended in the first section. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF City, CouNnTy, OR DisTRICT (OR PAROCHIAL) 
Boarps OF EDUCATION 

1. To study carefully the plan for the prevention of delinquency 
submitted to it by the superintendent, and, if acceptable, to give 
it full support. 

2. To allocate funds necessary to carry out the program. 

3. To take such steps as the following in the prevention pro- 
gram: 

(a) Employ school staff qualified to understand child behavior 
and to work pupil problems. 
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(b) Employ a sufficient number of teachers to permit a reason- 
able class size and to encourage individual work with children on 
all grade levels. 

(c) Provide adequate and appropriate supplies, equipment, and 
other facilities needed for the school program. 

(d) Make provision for an adult education program, including 
parent education. 

(e) Provide specialized services for the schools, including those 
of visiting teachers, guidance counselors, attendance workers, and 
remedial specialists. 

(f) Establish a child-guidance clinic in cooperation with other 
community agencies. 

(g) Provide adequate health services, with regular physical 
examinations, and with attention to both mental and physical 
health. 

(h) Make school facilities available for youth and adults 
through a program of community activities that utilizes the plant 
to the maximum. 

(i) See that the State school attendance and junior employ- 
ment laws are enforced. 

(j) Provide for a continuing school census and pupil account- 
ing system. 

(k) Adopt a salary scale for members of the school staff that is 
in keeping with the importance of their services. 

(1) Provide assistance for clerical and other routine activities 
of principals and teachers in order to give them more time to work 
with children. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF LOCAL GOVERNMENTAL Bopies 


1. To study the program approved by the board of education to 
prevent juvenile delinquency. 

2. To see that necessary funds are provided to carry out the 
approved plan. 

3. To give continuing support to the implementation of the 
program. 
RESPONSIBILITY OF STATE DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION AND STATE 

BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


1. To give aid, encouragement, and recognition to school dis- 
tricts and school personnel in developing and executing programs 
for the prevention and control of juvenile delinquency. 
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2. To develop, in cooperation with teacher-training institutions, 
adequate professional standards for the teaching profession. 


g. To recruit desirable young people to enter the teaching pro- 
fession. 

4. To set up procedures for adequate State-wide enforcement of 
school-attendance laws. 

5. To provide supervisory service in curriculum adjustments to 
meet individual needs of pupils. 

6. To assure responsibility for the education of boys and girls 
committed to training schools for juvenile delinquents, providing 
materials and supervisory assistance to the teachers there employed. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF TEACHER-EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS 


1. To develop, in cooperation with State boards and depart- 
ments of education, adequate professional standards for the teach- 
ing profession. 

2. To recruit desirable young people to enter the teaching pro- 
fession, and to eliminate those obviously unsuited for the profession 
at as early a date as possible. 


3. To offer in the teacher-education program courses of func- 
tional value in the understanding of pupil behavior, such as those 
dealing with the mental health of school children, adjustment of 
behavior problems, the nature and treatment of delinquent be- 
havior. 

4. To offer in selected institutions courses of a specialized nature 
to prepare visiting teachers, guidance counselors, attendance work- 
ers, and educational clinicians. 


5. To provide a mental health and guidance service for pro- 
spective teachers, so that their own personality problems may be 
resolved before completing their training. 

RESPONSIBILITY OF STATE LEGISLATORS 

1. To enact clear, State-wide school attendance and junior em- 
ployment laws, with adequate provision for their enforcement. 

2. To enact State tenure and minimum-salary laws for all school 
personnel that will encourage the recruitment of better qualified 
teachers and offset political influences in relation to their continued 
employment. 

3. To make appropriations for the schools large enough to en- 
able them to execute good programs of delinquency prevention. 
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4. To give special financial aid to selected school districts for 
special demonstration projects in the preventive field. 

5. To provide financial reimbursement to school districts set- 
ting up programs of special education for children unable to cope 
with the standard curriculum. 

6. To make the educational programs of State training schools 
for juvenile delinquents a legal responsibility of State departments 
and State boards of education and thus an integral part of the total 
educational system of the State. 


7- To enact legislation relating to teacher preparation, school 
housing, recreation, tests and measurements, and other school-re- 
lated problems, so as to insure equal educational opportunity for 
every child in the State. 

















SEND one 








Weekday Religious Education in the Public 
Schools in North Carolina 


RutH LEVALLEY 


Fall River, Massachusetts 
Formerly Teacher of Religious Education in Virginia Schools 


KX 

URING recent years weekday religious education has been 
D.:: attempt to bridge the gap between religious and public 
education. Religious education began some thirty years ago in a 
few isolated areas, and it has spread slowly until several thousand 
communities throughout the nation have Bible classes in the public 
schools. Weekday religious education is voluntary and does not 
force itself upon any child.! It is non-sectarian and usually no 
public funds are utilized for it. Churches and other community 
groups contribute to its support. 

In 1939 Rev. Ernest J. Arnold, the Executive Secretary of the 
North Carolina Council of Churches, surveyed the state and found 
that only six communities had Bible classes in the public schools 
in North Carolina. In 1943, after a state program for religious 
education was launched, there were 20,000 pupils in 160 schools 
in 75 communities enrolled in the Bible classes. This was perhaps 
the fastest-growing program of religious education in the nation. 
The goal for 1944, in spite of the shortage of teachers, was to have 
100 or more communities taking part in this venture.?  Instruc- 
tion was given mainly on the high school level. 

It was the purpose of this study to determine the present status 
of the religious education provided in the public schools of North 
Carolina. The study was under the joint supervision of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina and the North Carolina Council of 
Churches. A survey check list was drawn up to send to the 
Bible teachers in the public schools. The survey covered the fol- 
lowing topics: 1. The Teacher, questions pertaining to her qualifi- 
cations, salary, and community activities; 2. Enrollment and Classes, 
a section which covered the mechanics of enrollment, where and 
when the classes are held, and the number of classes taught; 3. 
Content of Courses, which inquired into the material taught, the 
textbooks used, and the method of approach; 4. Techniques Used 
in Teaching, which included visual aids, handwork, and class 
projects which were undertaken; and 5. Miscellaneous, a section 
composed of questions pertaining to the attitude of the local 

1 Luther A. Weigle, Public mentee and Religion, (Chicago: Internationa] Coun- 


cil of Religious Education, 1940), p. . 
2“N. C. Bible Classes,” Newsweek, (January 25, 1943), p. 62. 
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school boards toward the Bible classes, and the interest and co- 
operation of the parents of the children enrolled in the courses. 


1. THE TEACHER 


The North Carolina Council of Churches sent out ninety-two 
survey check lists to the Weekday Bible teachers on their list for 
the school session of 1945-1946. Sixty-nine of them filled in and 
returned the check lists. Fifty-three school systems are represented, 
with slightly over 127 individual schools offering religious educa- 
tion to their pupils. 

In fifty cases out of the sixty-nine, a certificate for teaching was 
required of the Bible teacher. Fifty-eight out of the sixty-nine 
represented in this survey do hold certificates. 

Because of the usual separation of Church and State in the 
United States, the general policy is for the churches, through min- 
isterial groups or clubs, to take responsibility for the salaries of 
the Bible teachers. In some instances civic clubs, mills, private 
business firms, P.-T. A.’s, and individuals help to support the 
work. In three mill towns the mills contribute the largest share 
of support. Only four of the results indicated teachers on a volun- 
tary basis. 


METHOps BY Wuicu Funps Are RAIsep To SupporT WEEKDAY BIBLE TEACHERS 


(By Frequency of Occurrence) 
Churches 












































50 

General Solicitation 5 
Individual Contributions 5 
Religious Councils 3 
Civic Clubs ........... 3 
Rotary Clubs 3 
Mills 8 
Ministerial Councils 2 
P.-T. A.’s 2 
Women’s Clubs of Churches 2 
Community 1 
Lion’s Club .. 1 
Orphanage i 
Private Business Firms 1 
1 


A “White Group” 





Salaries for the Bible teachers ranged from $35.00 a month to 
$385.00 a month. Where the lowest salaries are mentioned, the 
work is on a part-time basis. In a few cases, social science teachers 
and principals have one or two Bible classes because of the short- 
age of Bible teachers, and, of course, they are paid by the State 
and on the State salary schedule. Eighteen teachers noted that 
their salaries were based on the degree held plus teaching experi- 
ence. Eleven stated that their salaries were based on the degree held, 
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teaching experience and certificate held. Sixty indicated that they 
are paid on a monthly basis. Forty-seven teachers work full time, 
while twenty-one do not. Two teachers work about one-third 
of the time, four about one-half, and eleven one-fifth of the time. 
Two explained that they teach only two classes per week. 

Eleven of the thirteen ministers represented in the survey held 
pastorates. One group of four ministers were voluntarily teaching 
nine weeks each and had one class per day composed of the tenth 
and twelfth grades in their high school. 

Sixty-two teachers participate in other community activities in 
their spare time, and all phases of community and civic life are 
supported by the Bible teachers represented in this survey. 

Sixty-eight percent of the teachers consider home visitation im- 
portant, while several teachers reported that lack of time and in- 
adequate transportation facilities were the main causes of much 
of the lack of home visitation. Twenty percent indicated that 
they were not encouraged to visit their pupils’ homes. Some teach- 
ers welcome parents in the classroom. Thirty-one said that parents 
did visit their classrooms, while thirty-three said that parents did 
not visit their schools. 

9,579 children enrolled in the weekday Bible classes attend 
Sunday School regularly, and sixty of the teachers specified that 
they visit the churches and Sunday Schools attended by their pupils. 
4,320 boys and girls attend occasionally, while 1,635 never attend. 
It is possible that the weekday Bible teacher is responsible for the 
only formal religious education of this last group. 

Fifty-five teachers said that they attended faculty meetings of 
the schools in which they teach, and thirty-seven teachers noted 
that the faculties in their schools have called upon them for help 
in solving student problems. Only eight teachers noted that social 
and welfare agencies call upon them to assist in working out prob- 
lems pertaining to their pupils, and in only a few cases do parents 
call upon them for help. 


2. ENROLLMENT AND CLASSES 


Almost all of the weekday religious education programs in 
North Carolina are under the leadership of religious bodies. Nine- 
teen denominations were represented, as well as the civic clubs, 
mills, P.-T. A.’s and other individuals. Twenty-five ministerial 
associations play a large part in providing leadership. 

The weekday Bible classes were held in the public schools in 
school time on the “released time” plan. There are Bible classes 
for elementary school children as well as for high school pupils. 
Five teachers related that no credit is given for Bible courses in 
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their high schools, while fifty-seven said that their schools give 
credit toward graduation for those passing the Bible courses. 

“How are the pupils enrolled?” is a pertinent question. In 
thirty-seven instances, the teachers reported that the choice was 
left up to the child as to whether or not he wanted to enroll in the 
Bible class. Thirty-four teachers said that most children were en- 
rolled by their own choice and the desire of their parents to have 
them in the classes. In four cases it was the policy of the school 
that each child must take Bible unless their parents raise objec- 
tions. Two high schools and one elementary school required it. 

There was a total of 55,668 pupils enrolled in the slightly more 
than 127 schools represented in the survey; less than one-half, or 
about 37%, of these pupils were enrolled in Bible classes. 

Thirty-four distinct sects are represented among the children 
in these Bible Classes, as follows, listed in the order of their fre- 
quency of occurrence: 

Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian, Episcopal, Lutheran, Catholic, 
Holiness, Christian-Congregationalist, Church of God, Jewish, 
Evangelical Reformed, Moravian, Quaker, Adventist, Pilgrim Holi- 
ness, Associate Reformed Presbyterian, Pentecostal, Salvation Army, 
Christian, Wesleyan Methodist, Free-Will Baptist, and Garr Audi- 
torium (in Charlotte, N. C.); mentioned only once were Assem- 
bly of God, Christian Discipline, Church of Christ, Christian and 
Missionary Alliance, Church of God in Christ, Greek Orthodox, 
Four-Square Church, Church of the Nazarene, Jehovah’s Witness, 
Christian Science, Bible Presbyterian, and Zion (colored) . 

3. CONTENT OF COURSES 

Throughout the United States there is no complete series of 
textbooks to be used in Weekday Church Schools and there are 
no accepted standards of achievement. Community leaders and 
directors of weekday religious education develop their program 
of teaching to meet the needs of the local community. However, 
the Bible is usually the chief textbook in religious education classes, 
and this is true in North Carolina. 

Of the sixty-two teachers who noted that they follow a course 
of study, thirty-eight of them said that these courses of study were 
their own. Only four signified that they used the suggested out- 
lines from the curriculum guide of the North Carolina Bible 
teachers. When asked if they used textbooks, twenty-nine replied 
that they did, while thirty-four said, “No.” Two noted that they 
use workbooks. 

The Bible was taught as religion, history, literature, a story, a 
guide to practical and useful Christian living, character building, 
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vocational guidance, and the Word of God as to Salvation. 


Various ASPECTS OF THE BIBLE TAUGHT IN Brste CLaAsses Were as FoLtows: 



































No. of 
Taught as Teachers 
Religion, History, Literature and a StOryrcccnccnenennsnnmnne 1 
Religion, History and Literature 14 
Religion and HistOry ccc il 
Religion .... 1 
Religion, History and a Story iscsi 7 
Guide to Practical and Useful Christian Living................. 5 
Character Building 4 
History . 3 
History and Literature 2 
History and a Story 2 
God’s Word to Be Studied and Lived 1 
Vocational Guidance 1 
Word of God as to Salvation and 
Christian Living of Its Teachings 1 


In the study of the Bible, it was reported that most of the 


Op Tes 
Abraham 
Isaac 
Jacob 
Joseph 
Moses 
David 
Saul 
Lot 
Pharaoh 
Jonathan 
Aaron 
Joshua 
Samuel 
Rebecca 
Gideon 
Fli 
Solomon 
Sarah 
Naomi 
Ruth 
Hannah 
Miriam 
Elijah 
Elisha 
Esther 


familiar characters were studied. 
the Old Testament and the New Testament and they are listed 
according to their frequency of appearance: 


TAMENT 
Rehoboam 
Daniel 
Jonah 
Ahab 
Nehemiah 
Isaiah 
Jeroboam 
Hezekiah 
Job 
Jeremiah 
Josiah 
Jehu 
Hosea 
Joash 
Asa 
Malachi 
Jehoshaphat 
Hoshea 
Ahaziah 
Ahaz 
Jehoram 
Hehoahaz 
Jehoiakim 
Joram 


The following are taken from 


New TESTAMENT 


Jesus James 
John the Baptist Silas 
Matthew Felix 
John (The Apostle) Festus 
Mary King Agrippa 
Joseph Gamaliel 
Luke Philemon 
Martha Titus 
Mary Jude 
Woman of Samaria 

Peter 

Thomas 

Judas Iscariot 

Pilate 

Stephen 


Saul of Tarsus 
John Mark 
Jairus 

Mary Magdalene 
Barnabas 
Ananias 
Sapphira 

Philip 

Timothy 
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Mentioned only once, and added to the list given in the ques- 
tionnaire were Adam, Seth, Enoch, Methuselah, Noah, Shem, Cain, 
Abel, and Omri. 

4. TECHNIQUES IN TEACHING 

Sixty-four teachers signified that they required some memory 
work of their pupils. They selected Scripture of the following 
types: Laws of God, Love of God, Prayer, Life of Christ, God’s 
Care of His Children, Love of Fellowmen, Value of Reading the 
Scriptures, Genealogies (pertaining to Christ), Hymns in St. 
Luke, Salvation, Praise to God, and the Names of the Disciples 
as well as the Books of the Bible and how to spell them. There 
was revealed an interest in passages from both Old and New Tes- 
taments. 

Story telling was the next curricular aid mentioned, with Bible 
stories most popular. Only two stories were connected with reli- 
gious art, and six missionary stories were mentioned. Fifteen fic- 
tion stories were also mentioned. These were only samples, but 
indicated the trend as to the type used most. 

The Bible notebook is used extensively in the Bible classes and 
seems to occupy a large place as a repository or record of the 
various kinds of work which were done. 

Only twenty-nine teachers reported the use of class projects; 
these included the making of maps, writing and producing of 
plays, composition of poems, poster-making, drawing, chart-mak- 
ing, the making of Bible puzzles and scrolls, collecting pictures, 
debates on two characters studied, hymn-writing, and the sponsor- 
ing of the Bible reading between Thanksgiving and Christmas. 
Only one field trip was mentioned. There was some wood carving, 
soap carving, model-making for sand boxes, outside reading of 
missionary biographies, games, letters; in some instances Old and 
New Testament stories were dramatized. 

The practice of having the Bible classes conduct worship serv- 
ices was general. Only thirty teachers signified that they ever 
exhibited the work of their classes, however. Moving pictures 
were used very little, but pictures, photographs, slides, flannel 
boards and picturols were popular. 

In some instances teachers invited the ministers of the various 
denominations represented among their pupils to speak concern- 
ing their own particular denominations. Seventeen pastors had 
been invited to speak to the Bible classes; six missionaries, three 
religious education workers, and two ministers were invited to 
speak to the whole school in the weekly chapel service. A Jewish 
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rabbi spoke to a class on the Tabernacle, a local women spoke on 
Prayer, another rabbi and Jewish student visited a school, as well 
as a Japanese-American. 
5. MISCELLANEOUS 

This section applies to the attitudes of the local school boards 
toward the Bible classes, as well as the interest and cooperation 
of the parents of the children enrolled in the courses. In general, 
it can be said that there seems to be a fine spirit of cooperation 
between the members of the regular school staff, the community, 
the churches, civic organizations, parents, school board, and the 
Bible teacher. 


MAIN WEAKNESSES OF THE PROGRAM IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

1. Lack of full-time Bible teachers in many communities. 

. Many students taking Bible just to get a school credit. 
Lack of active interest of church members in the program. 
. Lack of good courses of study and textbooks. 

. Teachers lacking certificates of teaching. 

. Only 12% of the teachers were called upon to assist social 
and welfare agencies; about half of them were called upon by 
school faculties, and less than half of them were called upon by 
parents to help solve problems. 

7. In some cases the children must take Bible unless their 
parents object. 

8. One-third of the teachers did not tell many stories to their 
classes, and few missionary stories or stories connected with reli- 
gious art were told. 

g. Only a little over one-third of the teachers used projects 
in their Bible classes, and only one field trip was mentioned. 

10. Slightly over one-third of the teachers used dramatization 
and less than one-half signified that they ever exhibit the work 
done by their classes. 

11. Only a little over one-third of the teachers mentioned that 
their classes do handwork, and nine teachers signified that they do 
not use visual aids. 

12. In regard to inviting special speakers in to speak to their 
classes, twenty-nine said that they did not, and only seven teachers 
indicated that they invite ministers from different denominations 
to speak to their classes concerning their particular denominations. 


ore OO 


STRENGTHS OF THE PROGRAM 
1. In general, the teachers represented in this study measure up 
to the standards of public schoo] teachers in the State in certifica- 
tion and salary. 
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2. The program compares favorably to the programs in the 
rest of the country because the churches are mainly responsible 
for the salaries of the Bible teachers and for the leadership in 
weekday religious education. 

3. Most of the teachers engage actively in community activi- 
ties. 

4. The cooperation of the schools with the Bible teachers is 
excellent, and most of the Bible teachers attend the faculty meet- 
ings in their respective schools. 

5. Nearly all the high schools give units of credit for work 
done in Bible classes; in most cases the choice of the child was 
considered in the enrollment for Bible courses. 

6. It is possible that the Weekday Bible teacher is responsible 
for the only formal religious education that at least 1,655 boys 
and girls receive. 

7. In most cases, the length of the class periods seemed about 
right for the different grade levels. 

8. There was an interest in teaching the whole Bible, i.e., all 
aspects of both the Old and the New Testaments. 

g. Many teachers indicated that they told Bible stories to their 
classes; and most of them said that the Bible notebooks were used 
as repositories and records of their work. 

10. The projects used were interesting and varied, and the 
practice in regard to conducting worship services was that most 
of the teachers did consider them important. The exhibits and 
handwork done by the pupils were interesting and were related 
to the courses studied. 

11. A fairly good list of moving pictures and other visual aids 
was given. 

Regarding memory work, it was noted that many phases and 
types of Scripture relating to Christian living and Christian prin- 
ciples were used. However, much of the memorization seemed 
to be for the sake of just learning the Scripture verses, without 
being connected with the lessons being studied. 























Harrisse’s Essay on Higher Education 
for South Carolina: Letter II 


(Continued from the January-February Issue) 


Epcar W. KNIGHT 
University of North Carolina 
KX 
LETTER II. 


AuGusT 1, 1857. 

In our last letter, we criticised the literary institutions of this 
country as they are; we now beg leave to describe how one of 
them, at least, should be. 

I. Being convinced that the study of the Latin and Greek 
languages (as now taught) does not enable our students to read 
the classical authors with sufficient ease in the original to appreci- 
ate their literary merits, and to use them as models of taste or 
vehicles of information; and that considered specially as means 
of mental training, this study, when partially taught, does not 
discipline the mind in a higher degree than other studies, which 
besides possessing such a quality, may also impart a great deal of 
useful and necessary knowledge, the Greek and Latin languages 
form no part of our curriculum. 

That which we substitute instead is neither new nor absolute 
It considers merely in extending several of the very studies pursued 
in all the literary institutions of this country; adding a few others, 
and adopting a method of instruction which exacts more from both 
student and professor. Through that method the whole sum of 
physical and mental application which can be expected from an 
American youth in educational pursuits shall be obtained. 

The vast amount of time hitherto devoted to an imperfect 
acquisition of the dead languages, we tranfer to a profound study 
of our own language and literature; a foreign tongue, universally 
spoken, which can be acquired in a few years, and at the same time 
train the mental powers in a satisfactory degree, and a comprehen- 
sive study of history, both ancient and modern. 

Mental Philosophy, Constitutional Law, Political Economy, 
Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Geology, and Nat- 
ural History, Penmanship, Drawing and Gymnastics, complete the 
course. 

II. The Faculty, to whom are committed the government and 
instruction of the students, consists of six members, viz: 

A Professor of Mental Philosophy, Political Economy and 
Constitutional Law. This chair is filled by the President. 
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A Professor of English Literature, Logic and Rhetoric. 

A Professor of the French Language. 

A Professor of History, Antiquities and Geography. 

A Professor of Mathematics and Natural History. 

A Professor of Chemistry and Geology. 

An adjunct-Professor of Chemistry and Geology, who will teach 
Natural History. 

An instructor in Drawing and Penmanship. 

An instructor in Gymnastics, who also fills the Office of Marshal. 

If the endowment allows it, assistant professors may be added 
to all the departments. 

The qualifications of the teacher are naturally to be sought in 
his proficiency to teach the branch of learning entrusted to him. 
And to repeat here that he must be a thorough master of his 
department; accustomed to teach and study, for “the one exclusive 
sign of a thorough knowledge,” says Aristotle, “is the power of 
teaching;” a strong friend of the institution—which is not always 
the case. A man who is ever above the petty selfishness and jealousy 
which so often prevail among members of the same Faculty; one 
who looks upon the profession of teacher more as the discharge 
of a noble, life-time and solemn duty, than a make-shift or means 
of temporary support, would perhaps appear trite or idle. As to 
the moral qualities of a teacher, they have always been a subject 
of earnest enquiry; and as it would be the height of presumption 
in us, to comment upon a topic so completely investigated by such 
men as Quintillian, [sic] Burton, Locke and Rollin, we will rest 
satisfied with quoting some excellent remarks from the great Roman 
rhetorician.” 

“Let the master, above all things,” says he, “bear towards his 
scholars the affection of a parent, and look upon himself as succeed- 
ing to the place of those who have delivered them over to his care. 
Let his discipline be without asperity, and his indulgence without 
cheapness; thus, he will secure their affections and avoid their con- 
tempt. Though far from being passionate, yet he is not to dis- 
semble whatever requires amendment. Let him be plain in teach- 
ing, patient of labor, and punctual rather than precise. Let him 
readily answer the inquisitive, and of himself examine those who 
are otherwise. In commending the exercises of his pupils, he ought 
neither to be niggardly nor lavish, because the first begets disgust, 
the other negligence.” 

As to the duties of the teacher, there is hardly a digest of col- 
legiate by-laws, which does not clearly define them. Those stereo- 

11 The reference here is to Marcus Fabius Quintilianus (36-95), generally known as 


Quintilian, whose [nstitutio Oratoria ranks high among all the great treatises on liberal 
education. 
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typed rules constitute the whole amount of experience ever gath- 
ered on the subject of education; and they often have so often been 
revised, corrected and improved, that we deem the digest of any 
College whatever, as good a compendium as can be desired. In 
fact, the instructor’s duties, from the humble old field teacher, to 
the dignified professor in a State University, are similar in the 
main, and differ only in those unimportant particulars which 
chiefly arise from the peculiar locality or importance of the insti- 
tution. We have only to add that he is not permitted to engage in 
pursuits for emolument unconnected with the service of the Col- 
lege; and, if a clergyman, he cannot take charge permanently of 
any church in or out of the place where the institution is located. 

III. A Trustee is generally a retired public officer, a gentleman 
of leisure, or an influential lawyer, who knows but little and cares 
still less about the management of a literary institution. His title 
was conferred as a mere compliment and because there must be 
trustees, or on account of his well-known abilities in other pursuits. 
Often, however, it is simply as an offset to his high-sounding name. 
We know of such trustees who have been figuring in College 
catalogues for twenty years without ever attending a single meeting. 

Our trustees are men of experience and activity. We do not 
wish a numerous board, but a few diligent members who are 
required and never fail to attend all the regular examinations; thus 
adding, by their presence, importance to a ceremony which, in some 
neighboring colleges, is rapidly degenerating into a solemn 
mockery. 

IV. There is only one session, which commences on the first 
Friday in September, and continues forty-five weeks, including 
public speaking, examinations and commencement. 

The session is divided into three terms of fifteen weeks. At the 
end of each term all the classes are examined, by divisions, in pres- 
ence of the Trustees and Faculty. In this way a frequent oppor- 
tunity is offered to the students who have been successful in the 
prosecution of their studies, to pass into a higher station; and an 
annual vacation of seven weeks is secured. This is more than 
sufficient. In the Royal Colleges of France, where a much greater 
amount of study and confinement is required of the Collegians, 
they have only one month; but we must make a due allowance for 
the nature of our pupils, their habits, and the bad condition of 
Southern roads. An imperious necessity demands that collegiate 
vacations should be shortened in duration and less frequent. In 
themselves, vacations are certainly productive of good—the bow 
keeps on the stretch better for being occasionally unstrung—but 
when recurring often, the perturbation they occasion in the 
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studies is too great. The very anticipation of them makes itself 
felt; and it takes at least two weeks each time to settle the student’s 
mind after his return. 

V. The number of students is limited to two hundred. It can 
never be increased, even with the addition of professors and build- 
ings. The pupils are divided into four classes; each one of which is 
sub-divided into two divisions. The first division consists of the 
more advanced scholars, and at the end of every term, those of the 
second division, who have stood a satisfactory examination, join the 
first division; those who have not, remain where they are, or after 
one more unsuccessful trial in the same division, are dismissed. 
This system, we are told, works well at West Point and Georgetown 
College, and we do not see why it should not meet with a like 
success in our institution. By those means the more advanced stu- 
dents proceed rapidly, and are not thwarted in their career by the 
“gentlemen of leisure,” whom President Barnwwell™ is reported to 
have said, we must expect to admit, and retain, and endure, and 
graduate, in all the colleges throughout the length and breadth 
of our blessed country. 

The classes recite and hear the lectures by divisions. They 
study by sections of one-fourth of the whole class, when it numbers 
fifty-two, and of one-third when less than forty. 

All the students have three recitations a day during five days 
in the week; on Saturday they recite twice, and Sunday, only once. 
Monday and Saturday mornings are set apart for drawing and 
penmanship. The hour from 12 to 1, P.M., is devoted to gym- 
nastic exercises and fencing, which are obligatory upon all the 
students. 

The whole number of recitations amounts to 2,756, which are 
thus divided among all the departments: 
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_ 42 Robert W. Barnwell (1801-1822) became president of the College of South Carolina 
in 1885, succeeding Thomas Cooper whose theological liberalism or radicalism had greatly 
reduced or had threatened to reduce the prestige of that institution. 
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VI. Department of English Grammar, Literature and Compo- 
sition, Elocution, Logic and Rhetoric. 


It is remarkable fact that many of our statesmen and barristers, 
who have had the advantage of a collegiate education, write their 
mother-tongue with less perfection than might be expected. The 
style of our speakers is often forcible, their logic sometimes over- 
powering, and few of their stirring appeals ever fail in effect; but, 
if we lay aside our partiality or party-spirit, to analyse the rhetorical 
part of their orations, we find that the words in themselves are 
not of the purest choice, whilst the sentences are rarely framed 
with taste and simplicity. Their diction is energetic but irregular, 
and it frequently lacks grammatical accuracy. How many of the 
celebrated speeches which once stirred the souls of all hearers, 
either within the halls of Congress, Faneuil or Tammany, only 
appear to us, who are not under the spell of the orator’s eloquent 
accents, cold, stiff, and disconnected? Too many of our periodicals 
are written in very indifferent English; and although allowances 
must be made for the provincialisms, newly coined words and 
cant terms, which always will creep into political arguments or 
newspaper controversies, it must be conceded that a better choice 
of words and more carefully wrought sentences might be used 
in all our public prints; inasmuch as the majority of editors, we 
believe, are alumni of our colleges. 


We ascribe this defect to the little attention paid to the study 
of English Grammar and Rhetoric. When and where do we recite 
in Murray or Fowler? Only at the preparatory school. Why, in 
many instances, we never open an English Grammar after we have 
passed the age of twelve, however imperfect our knowledge may 
be; we even look upon it then with undisguised contempt. The 
little we learn in after life about the structure and character of 
our native language is wholly derived from a kind of involuntary 
imitation. “If any one among us have a facility or purity more 
than ordinary in his mother tongue,” said Locke, at a time when 
Grammar was somewhat better taught than now-a-days, “it is owing 
to chance, or his genius, or any thing, rather than to his education 
or any care of his teacher.” 

It is true that in all our colleges the Professor of Rhetoric faith- 
fully corrects whatever errors, both of style and grammar, which he 
may happen to detect in the compositions of his pupils; but we 
should not lose sight of the fact, that the student enters College 
with an exceedingly scanty knowledge of his own language; and the 
arrangements are such that he can write compositions only once 
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in three weeks; and even then he aims more at Sophomoric period 
than grammatical accuracy. What our pupils imperiously want, 
consists in a firm and broad basis; in principles well understood, 
never to be forgotten, and imparted through a simple method 
which speaks louder to the understanding than to the memory. 
A rule of grammer [sic} is generally very complex, and to under- 
stand it well requires some acumen. Indeed, we have heard 
sound thinkers place a rule of syntax among the most involved 
thoughts; and there is a great difference between inculcating prin- 
ciples of that sort through a mere mechanical process, to lie dor- 
mant in the memory until age and necessity unfold them to your 
astonished understanding, or by mental exertions proportioned to 
your wants and abilities, that we gladly avail ourselves of this 
opportunity to elevate the study of the English Grammar to a 
station worthy of its importance,—the sneers of pedants and the 
contemptuous smiles of college snobs to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. 

We constantly praise a Massinger, and a Milton, a Bollingbroke 
and a Burke, but are we all thoroughly acquainted with their 
writings? Are we even prepared to appreciate the style and genius 
of those master spirits of our vernacular literature? Alas!, we often 
do not read their works at all; and when we do so, it is only in 
after-life, without any guide to point out the beauties or make us 
feel the sublimity of their masterly compositions. It is not sufficient 
to peruse books, were it with the most unrelenting attention, to be 
at once qualified to perceive their beauties. A certain discriminat- 
ing taste and respectable acquaintance with the principles of 
Rhetoric are necessary to judge of the merits of any literary pro- 
duction whatever. The power of sound criticism is not altogether 
innate, at least in the state required for its immediate application. 
It is unfolded, if not acquired, only by constant and enlighted com- 
parisons with well selected models, judicious analysis and critical 
observations under the guidance of an experienced teacher. The 
College is the place to obtain those first principles; and we are so 
convinced of their importance, that neither time nor attention is 
spared in our institution to ground them early and deeply in the 
student’s mind. 

In this department we devote three lessons a week during the 
three terms of the first year, to a comprehensive study of the Gram- 
mar, and one every five days to the writing of an original compo- 
sition, setting forth in prescribed manner the principles studied 
during the week. 
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In the second year, a work on Rhetoric and Criticism, 
(Kames’) 1% together with appropriate lectures exhibiting the his- 
tory, character and philosophy of language, together with a com- 
position, absorb the four recitations allotted every week during 
the whole year. 

In the third year, they also write compositions, and read select 
passages from English classical authors, which they analyse, orally 
in presence of the whole division. A student should be capable of 
reading thirty pages of Atterbury or one act of Ben Jonson in 
two hours. Now, 4,000 pages, well chosen from among our stand- 
ard writers, and elucidated in the above manner, cannot fail, it 
strikes us, to initiate the student into some of the merits of English 
Literature. 


Logic is with us a last study, absorbing two recitations a week, 
during the first and second terms of the Senior Class. 

The third recitation in the three terms is devoted to the Pro- 
fessor’s criticisms upon the speeches written during the week; and 
then two last recitations of the third term, to the history of English 
literature. 

VII. Department of Mathematics, Natural Philosphy and As- 
tronomy. 


Without sharing entirely the scepticism of Sir William Hamil- 
ton, or the excessive enthusiasm of Dr. Whewell, as regards the 
excellence of Mathematical studies, we believe with the former 
that Mathematics have been greatly overrated as an invigorating 
exercise of the reasoning faculties, and readily grant to the latter 
that this science, considered in itself, or in its “subjective results,” 
as Sir William was wont to say, must be left, at least as a co-ordi- 
nate, to find its level among the other branches of academical in- 
struction. The principal ground upon which we introduce Mathe- 
matics into our scheme, is not, then, as many Cantabrigians cooly 
assert, because they are means of forming logical habits, better 
than logic itself. This would be preposterous in the extreme, 
especially at this time, when nearly everybody has perused the 
remarkable dissertations of Sir William Hamilton on the subject, 
and lent credence to the crowd of unimpeached and unimpeachable 
authorities, from Descartes to Newton, which he adduces to support 
his arguments. We appeal to better reasons, and shelter ourselves 
under “the ancient and universal observation, that as different 
studies cultivate the mind to a different development, the end of a 

13 Reference may be to Lord Henry Home Kames (1696-1782), Scottish lawyer 


and philosopher who wrote on many subjects and was the author of An Introduction 
to the Art of Thinking and Elements of Oriticiem. 
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liberal education should be the general and harmonious evolution 
of its faculties and capacities in their relative subordination;” and 
it is incontestable that the study of Mathematics, without being at 
all a specific, is a useful exercise of intelligence, which may unfold 
several of those very faculties. 


This is not the place to sketch out the plan of studies in this 
department; we shall only say that Descriptive Geometry is taught 
in the second year. Too little attention is paid to it in our Colleges; 
yet it is a study which may sharpen the mental powers quite as well 
as Analytics, and is by far the most useful to any but future Astron- 
omers. It is for the want of descriptive study and drawing that 
such general ignorance prevails among pretty well educated men 
with regard to plans and sections of buildings, machinery, works of 
art, &c., &c. They seem utterly incomprehensible to them, and (to 
use the odd language of a friend) cannot realize “how one plane 
can cut another and be represented all on one plane.” And so as 
to improve the power of continued attention, we adopt the sug- 
gestion of Dugald Stewart,!* viz: “to accustom the student to pursue 
long trains of demonstration, without availing himself of the aid of 
sensible diagrams, “the thoughts being directed solely to those ideal 
delineations which the powers of conception and memory enable 
us to form’’!5 


VIII. Department of History, Antiquities and Geography. 


When Priestly [sic] was only a poor and unknown tutor, in a 
poor and unknown Academy at Warrington, he wrote an essay on a 
course of liberal education for civil and active life, which might 
still be read with advantage. In that remarkable paper he earnestly 
inveighs against the course of education then pursued in England, 
and points out faults which neither his just remarks, nor the 
experience of nearly a century, has succeeded in alleviating in the 
least. After showing that the difficulty is how to fill up with 
benefit those years which immediately precede a young man’s 
engaging in the higher spheres of active life in which he is destined 
to move, what does he recommend “as the new article of Academi- 
cal instruction, having a nearer and more evident connection with 
the business of active life, and which may therefore bid fair to 
engage the attention and rouse the thinking powers of young men 
of active genius”? History, civil history! 

14 Dougald Stewart (1753-1828), Scottish Philosopher, who was educated at Edin- 
burgh and served as professor of philosophy in that institution. 

15 Pestalozzi* used this method with perfect success; and the superiority of the 
graduates of the Polytechnic School at Paris, is partially ascribed to this system of 
studying mathematics. [Author’s note] 


: * Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi (1746-1827), famous Swiss educational reformer whose 
influence was very extensive in the United States. 
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And so it should be. History tends to invigorate the sentiment 
of virtue, and enables us to form just ideas both of the strength 
and weakness of human nature. It is a pleasing and interesting 
study which serves to amuse the imagination and interest the 
passions; it improves the understanding, evinces facts essential to 
all knowledge, frees the mind from many prejudices, and, in fine, 
fits men for the business of life. These reasons are Priestley’s, and 
spring from common sense. 

Now, peruse the catalogue of any American College, and see 
how limited is the place which that important study holds in the 
curriculum. In many Colleges it is tacked on to some other depart- 
ment somewhat like a fifth-wheel in a wagon. 

As to the study of Geography, without thinking with Vossius'® 
and Locke that maps ought to be entrusted to boys so early as the 
age of six, we are so convinced that engravings, globes, &c., greatly 
exercise the eyes and memory, and accelerate the improvement of 
the scholar, in presenting new ideas clearly to his apprehension, 
that not only all our halls and recitation-rooms are furnished with 
such implements, but during the second year, half of the drawing 
lessons are devoted to geographical sketches and maps. The stu- 
dents are also often required to draw on the black-board, whilst the 
recitation is going on, plans of cities, the march of armies, &c., so as 
to blend, as much as possible, Geography with History. 

During the senior year, the students write original historical 
dissertations. 

IX. Department of the French Language and Literature. 

It is often urged that the chief excellence of the dead languages 
consists in training the mind to a higher degree than any other 
study. Why? Is it in consequence of the peculiar nature of the 
Greek and Latin idioms and syntax, or because the study of any 
language whatever calls forth the strongest and most unexclusive 
energy of thought? The first of those reasons is certainly plausible, 
although we did not often find in either of those two languages 
any grammatical difficulties more difficult to understand than the 
French participles, but we are not aware of its having ever been 
urged except in the easy form of a mere assertion. Stephanus, 
Murat, and the philologers of old who so earnestly advocated, and 
did so much for the study of the Greek and Latin, certainly did not 
aim at proving their educational virtues, which is a consideration 
altogether of modern growth. It was the richness, the force, the 


1® Gerhard Johann Vossius (1577-1649), German classical scholar and theologian. 
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euphony, the literature, which they justly and exclusively praised. 
As for the second reason, it is founded on truth. The grammatical 
intricacies of all languages, considered in their philological en- 
semble, are nearly all akin; and to overcome them requires the aid 
of the same faculties. Every argument which can be adduced on that 
score, in favor of the Greek and Latin languages, will apply with 
equal force to any modern language whatever—with this difference, 
that a spoken tongue is always better understood and taught than 
a dead one. As we need that peculiar training which the study 
of a language alone can give, it remains to make a choice. 

If we look only for barren difficulties the Chinese, with an 
endless variety in its collocation of unchangeable roots, must be 
preferred to the German, and the German to the French. But 
common sense tells us that the difficulties we seek are not of this 
kind; and the first claim which a language should have on our 
choice, lies in its utility, perfection, and literature. The Spanish or 
German, then, might be taught with advantage. The former, on 
account of its copiousness and the affinities which it bears to our 
own language; the latter, in consequence of its importance to 
Southern students and the richness of its idiom, which could not 
fail ultimately, if generally taught and spoken, to work a desirable 
change in the euphony of the English tongue. But as we do not 
wish our students to possess only a smattering, but a thorough 
acquaintance with one foreign language, we will not follow the 
example of the New York University, for instance, where they are 
taught, nolens volens, French in the Freshman class, German in the 
Sophomore, and Italian and Spanish. Let any one who ever 
attempted to study a modern tongue at College state how much he 
has learnt in one, in two, in three years! No, only one of those 
languages is taught in our institutions, but we expect the students 
to be able, by the time they are graduated, to read, write and 
perhaps speak it, with ease and accuracy. 

As the choice of this one language is vested in us, we select the 
French. 

Locke remarks that the pupil should learn some other language 
than his own, “this nobody doubts of,” says he, “when French is 
proposed.” The reasons are obvious, if we believe Vicesimus 
Knox.!7 

“The French language abounds with authors elegant, lively, 
learned and classical. A scholar cannot in this age dispense with 


37 Vicesimus Knox (1752-1821), English divine, popular and voluminous writer on 
miscellaneous subjects. 
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it. To be ignorant of it, is to cut off a copious source of amusement 
and information. I need not expatiate on its utility to the man of 
business, and the ornament it adds to the accomplished gentlemen. 
Its use and its grace are sufficiently understood.” 

X. Department of Constitutional Law, Political Economy and 
Mental Philosophy. 

It has been hinted that self-government is a kind of intuitive 
knowledge with us. This we do not doubt, but nevertheless deem 
it necessary to our young men to study carefully, under the super- 
vision of a very able and impartial instructor, both the laws of the 
State and the United States Constitution. 

“In a country where free institutions prevail, and where public 
opinion is of consequence,” says Sir John Herschel, in his well- 
known letter to Dr. Adamson, “every man is to a certain extent, 
a legislator; and for this, his education, (especially when the 
government of the country lends its aid and sanction to it) ought, 
at least, so far to prepare him, as to place him on his guard against 
those obvious and popular fallacies which lie across the threshold 
of this, as well as of every other subject with which human reason 
has anything to do Every man is called upon to obey the laws, 
and therefore it cannot be deemed superfluous that some portion 
of every man’s education should consist in informing him what 
they are.” 

As to Intellectual Philosophy, it is in this department that we 
expect the greatest efforts on the part both of the student and his 
instructor. Lectures and elucidations derived from practical illus- 
trations, free from cant, and if possible, technical phraseology; 
a constant watch over the audience to detect what is understood 
and what is not so; questions plainly stated, (with some instructors 
it is more difficult to comprehend the question than give the 
answer) ; repeated generalization in new language every time, &c., 
must often be resorted to, if the Professor has truly in view the 
mental improvement of his pupil. For Philosophy, “the thinking 
of thought, the recoil of mind upon itself, is the most improving 
of mental exercises, conducing above all others to evolve the highest 
and rarest of the intellectual powers.” 

The utility and invigorating qualities of Chemical and Geolog- 
ical studies are too obvious to require any vindication whatever. 
As to Drawing and Penmanship, if the number of recitations in 
that department appears rather large, we must bear in mind that 
it is taken from days hitherto devoted to idleness or pleasure. Draw- 
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ing may be easily rendered a great relaxation of the mind and a 
source of enjoyment to the student. 

Gymnastics.—It cannot be well denied that the generality of our 
students do not present that healthy appearance which is so often 
to be found among the inmates of the Gymnasia of Wurtemberg, 
or the high schools of England. We ascribe this physical defect to 
the quantity and quality of the food which they eat three times a 
day, without the use of tonics of any kind, their immoderate use 
of tobacco and total want of exercise. No one can reasonably 
expect to reform all those evils at once. Meat, American students 
must have, often and plentifully; tobacco they will chew and smoke, 
but exercise can be easily enforced on them. 

We rarely see them ride, fence, row or take long walks. Many 
are fond of hunting, but few indulge in the sport. In fact the 
greatest part of their leisure time they spend in loitering from room 
to room, or lolling on their beds to puff bad cigars and doze over 
trashy novels. Yet, who can deny the absolute necessity of bodily 
exercises? The ancients, who had better views in many respects 
than the moderns in the art of training young men, made of 
gymnastics one of the four requisites of their education. The Greeks 
and the Romans were thoroughly convinced that the mind could 
not be sound, unless the body was likewise in a healthy state. 
Hence, it is that we never clear away the rubbish of any Hellenic 
city, without discovering the ruins of several palestrae. If gym- 
nastics were considered as so conducive to the health of men 
who passed nearly their whole existence in the public squares, 
how necessary must we deem bodily exercise when thinking of 
youths who are unavoidably subjected during many hours to a 
severe confinement? We therefore earnestly urge the introduction 
in all schools, academies and colleges, of jumping, wrestling, box- 
ing, running, &c., in fine, of compulsory exercise of any kind. This 
they must have, were it only like Petavius, at the end of every 
hour, a twirling of their chairs for five minutes! We have a gym- 
nasium in the open air, in the practice of which all the students are 
required to partake, during one hour every day, under the super- 
vision of a competent instructor. 

XI. It is the collegian’s nature to be prone to idleness, to con- 
sider study as a severe infliction, and the college discipline as a 
tyranny which he constantly and ingeniously strives to elude. 
Even those who are urged to application by the laudable ambition 
of acquiring knowledge or college honors, often look upon the day’s 
recitation as a task which they endeavor to alleviate. Hence their 
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frequent use of translations, readiness to avail themselves of the 
professor’s occasional mistakes in giving out the lesson, and those 
little associations where the preparation of the recitation is carried 
out in concert, each member contributing his share of researches 
to the common mass, or rather the best scholar in the company 
translating the text aloud for the accommodation of his artful 
classmates. This natural tendency to self-indulgence is greatly 
abetted by the exclusive liberty granted to our students. Provided 
they are in their rooms at a stated time, nothing more seems to be 
required of them. They may occupy the study hours in reading 
newspapers or anything else, dozing in a rocking chair, or whittling 
soft pine sticks, no one will or can compel them to study. If they 
do not know their lesson, they get a bad mark, and in the opinion 
of the faculty stand low in the scale of scholarship—a very unenvi- 
able estimation, no doubt, but which has but little influence upon 
their ulterior conduct. They are too well aware that a student is 
hardly ever dismissed from college on account of deficiency, or 
refused to be reinstated after an easy trial, when perchance he has 
been “disapproved.” In some institutions it may even be said that 
the greatest danger he runs of losing his diploma is to be short of 
the money required to pay the college fees. 

Such unlimited freedom of action is altogether out of place 
within the walls of a college. Both the curriculum and study must 
be compulsory and rigidly attended to; no door should be left open 
to shifting or evasions of any kind. Close application, prolonged 
mental efforts, should be enforced on all the students, whatever be 
their age, wealth, intellectual superiority or family connections. 
Is there anything more unjustifiable, more revolting, than to see 
a student placed above the rules of college, disgracing himself and 
setting at defiance both teachers and citizens, because he is the son 
of an influential man? 

The spirit of competition, or the hope of reward, stimulates 
only a few, necessity works upon all. Young men naturally shrink 
from protracted and active thinking, but we firmly believe with Sir 
William Hamilton, that mental exertions, however difficult and 
irksome when first enforced on the student, after a while become 
easy and agreeable. “This effort,” says that great metaphysician, 
“is at first and for a time painful, positively painful, as it abstracts 
from all other and pleasurable activities. It is painful because its 
energy is imperfect, difficult, forced. But as the effort is gradually 
perfected, gradually facilitated, it becomes gradually pleasing; and 
when finally perfected, that is when the power is fully developed, 
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and the effort changed into a spontaniety, becomes an exertion 
absolutely easy, it remains purely, intensely and alone insatiably 
pleasureable.” [sic]. 

Every class, then, except the Senior class, is divided into four 
equal sections. Each one of these sections studies apart—thus 
forming little agglomerations of twelve students, more or less, who 
study in common, in a room separate from the rest, and under the 
responsible supervision of a senior, who prepares at the same time 
his own lessons. This monitor, who is taken from among the most 
respected and orderly in his class, is exempted from paying the 
college fees; and, if necessary, is sworn to a faithful discharge of his 
monitorial duties. Like the sergeants at the Polytechnic School of 
Paris, or the Obergeselle at the gymnasium of Pforta, he is respon- 
sible for whatever disorder occurs in the class-room; he reports the 
students who appear to muse, talk or remain idle, and aids his 
companions in the preparation of their lessons, either in answering 
questions or repeating occasionally the Professor’s recommenda- 
tions. 

Each member of the faculty visits in turn all the classrooms 
during study hours. Two hours are alloted for the preparation 
of each lesson, the first of which is studied in the dormitories at 
night; the second and third in the class-rooms, in the manner above 
stated. The seniors, except the twelve monitors, study their lessons 
in private, but recite in the same manner as the other classes. The 
balance of the time is altogether at the student's disposal. 

Before dismissing the subject of instruction, we beg leave to 
expatiate upon an evil which strikes at the root of the real pros- 
perity of our colleges. It is the extreme facility with which a stu- 
dent is so often permitted to pass from one class to another without 
possessing even the amount of knowledge strictly necessary to under- 
stand the studies of his own class. In our American colleges we 
frequently see students who scarcely ever study during the session. 
They get one of their classmates to read over the lesson to them 
whenever there is a probability of being “called up.” If they fear 
that on account of their constantly bad recitations they run the 
risk of being brought before the faculty—which rarely proves of 
any avail —or “disapproved,” which is seldom the case, they devote 
themselves during a day or more, perhaps, to an earnest but un- 
wholesome study of their text-books—thus cramming into their 
heads as much of that indigestible knowledge as it can hold, and 
through great abundance of literal translations, and a forcible 
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stretch of memory, they at last save themselves from a mere threat 
of rustication!® or dismissal. 

We use the words “mere threat,” because it has become of late 
a prevailing opinion in some institutions thai a great number ol 
students is the only evidence of the prosperity of a college; thus 
forgetting “that the intrinsic excellence of a school is not to be con- 
founded with its external prosperity, estimated by the multitude 
of those who flock to it for education.” To be better able to 
issue yearly a crowded catalogue, they leniently admit candidates 
who are deficient in some studies, under the pretence that they 
may afterwards “make up,” as if the college course and every day's 
task were not already difficult and absorbing enough to engross all 
their time,— and often slide over offences which would be punished 
severely, if thereby their singular scale of collegiate prosperity were 
not to show a decrease by the omission of a few names. Now, when 
we consider how many ignorant students do graduate, and how few 
are turned out of college as deficient in scholarship—though deserv- 
ing it—we say that there is not perhaps a single evil in the whole 
catalogue of college nuisances which so loudly calls for censure and 
immediate extirpation. 

The attention of European professors has long been awakened 
on the subject, for it is a mischief which at one time had full sway 
in many of their institutions; but by energetic measures they at 
last succeeded in palliating its pernicious consequences. “In Prus- 
sia,” said Mr. Cousin, in one of his letters to the French Minister, 
“a salutary severity presides over the admission of the student into 
another division. With us the imperial regulations also prescribe 
two examinations in the year, but these, as well as many others, 
are not enforced, (1831); so much so, that the higher classes are 
sometimes filled with students who are not able to follow the course 
therein pursued. Outwardly, it does very well; the classes are 
numerous, the receipts large, and the college has the appearance 
of being in a prosperous condition; but in facts there are only a 
dozen students who profit by the instruction. On the contrary, 
enforce the regulations, and by strict examinations close the en- 
trance to the higher classes to the students who are not able to 
profit by them, it will subject to constant studies those who wish to 
be admitted, and cast out of college, after a few trials, those who 
will have been found to be unfit for literary and scientific studies. 
There will be a smaller number of students in the higher classes, 


2® Rustication was an old form of collegiate discipline or punishment under which 
some students delinquent in their academic duties were required to leave the campus and 
go to the country, sometimes perhaps with a tutor, to catch up with their work. 
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but those will be able to follow their professors’ lessons; their 
knowledge will faithfully represent the degree of proficiency which 
they have attained, and both the parents and community will 
know what to think of it.” 

XII. Experience has shown that it is impossible for a college 
of any importance to establish a steward’s hall which can give 
permanent satisfaction to the students. Most of the rebellions 
that formerly occurred in our literary institutions arose from the 
scantiness or inferior quality—whether true or imaginary—of the 
fare served up at the college tables. Even in Europe, where the 
students are certainly not prone to sedition, when we hear of a 
college rebellion, we may take it for granted that it originated in 
the bad quality of the food, which, indeed, is often intolerable.’? 

At Harvard, from their first establishment in the year 1636, 
until 1849, when they were abolished, commons have been an 
incessant source of disturbance. The Trustees, worried by con- 
tinual and just complaints, erected some years since, a new hall, 
and greatly improved both the fare and accommodations. Six 
months had not yet elapsed under the arrangement, “before,” says 
President Josiah Quincy, “an open revolt of the students took place 
on account of the provisions, which it took more than one month 
to quell.” Not long ago, in our own college, within the precincts 
of which a steward’s hall had been lately built, at great expense, 
and when the fare was clean and plentiful, the dissatisfaction soon 
became so great that it manifested itself by an open sedition. After 
dismissing quite a number of students, the Trustees were at last 
obliged to render commons optional, and license private boarding 
houses. 


If we could, as at Cambridge or Oxford, where the tables are 
constantly supplied with such an abundance of wholesome and 
well-prepared victuals, flanked by decanters of Beer, Port and 
Sherry, that no Cantabrigian, from the supercilious Fellow-com- 
moner to the modest and diligent Sizar, who dines gratis on the 
remains of his table, is ever heard to utter a complaint, we would 
recommend, perhaps, the introduction of commons. The experi- 
ment of satisfying all parties has been repeatedly tried, and the 
more so because at one time it was thought indispensable to the 
welfare of the institution that students should take their meals in 
the same room and under the supervision of their professors. At 

1° “A college president oftens stands or falls in his handling of two problems—chapel 
and food.” President James L. McConaughy, Wesleyan University, 1938. Quoted 


in Edgar W. Knight, What College Presidents Say. Chapel Hill: The University of 
North Carolina Press, 1940. P. 150. 
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Yale, whilst the overseers earnestly endeavored to conciliate them 
in their efforts towards improving commons, “the conviction was 
increasing that they were no essential part of college,” to use 
President Woolsey’s own words, “that on the score of economy they 
could claim no advantage; that they degraded the manners of 
students and fomented disorder. The experiment of suppressing 
them has hitherto been a successful one, and with them have 
departed the discords, dissatisfactions, and open revolts of which 
they were so often the cause.” 

So as to avoid all such difficulties, and believing that it is not 
necessary to restrict the student’s liberty in such a paltry matter 
as eating, whether in private or in common, nay, that the stir and 
bustle generally exhibted at the table is beneficial to their digestion 
and comfort, we allow our pupils to take their meals at private 
boarding houses, provided the house is licensed by the Faculty. 

XIII. The salaries of the members of the Faculty are quite 
liberal, for we require of our instructors accomplishments and 
talents not to be found in the generality of college professors. It is 
a misconceived economy, and near-sighted policy, to curtail the 
teacher’s compensation. It tends to render him anxious to leave 
the college as soon as he can obtain a more profitable situation else- 
where, and thereby hinders him from bringing into the discharge 
of his duty the predilection, the enthusiasm, so necessary to the 
prosperity of any literary institution. 

XIV. We are unable to find a single plausible reason in favor of 
denominational colleges; on the other hand, we deem it obvious 
that any institution purporting the education of Christian youths, 
should be free, altogether free, from sectarian influence. Religion 
must be imparted to collegians; not, indeed, to promote the interest 
or progress of any particular creed, but to supply the most im- 
perious of human wants, purify and direct all the aspirations and 
passions of man, and fit him for the discharge of those solemn 
duties which he owes to himself, to God, and the commonwealth. 
Let the Bible, then, be taught and expounded impartially within 
the walls of our college; let its truths and sublime precepts in all 
their lofty simplicity be inculcated on the youthful mind of our 
pupils; let them even exult in hymns of praise and gratitude for the 
precious gifts which the Supreme Ruler has so bountifully bestowed 
on them; but let us beware of dogmatic teachings, lest we should 
entail a continuance of religious intolerance, and weaken the cause 
of Protestantism in perpetuating the strife of sects. 
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The Plight of Teachers: A Selected 
Bibliography 


T. Ross Fink 
University of North Carolina 
rx 


HE PROBLEM of the status of teachers in the American 
“en today has been a steadily increasing one since the end 
of hostilities in September, 1945. Much has been written or said 
concerning the teacher’s place in our society. The whole ques- 
tion of supply and demand, salaries and strikes of teachers has 
been ever present in magazines, newspaper accounts, and over 
the radio. 

This bibliography was worked out from references noted in 
the Readers Guide to Periodical Literature and arranged chrono- 
logically from the surrender of Japan in September 1945 to Janu- 
ary 1, 1947. It is thought that this list may serve teachers or 
parent study groups interested in knowing where to find current 
articles on the problems confronting education today. 
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Book Reviews 
xx 


Why Pupils Fail in Reading. Helen Mansfield Robinson. Chicago, Illinois: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1946. Pp. 249. $3.00. 


Dr. Helen Mansfield Robinson in reporting a diagnostic study of the read- 
ing difficulties of go children and the follow-up work on 22 of these cases has 
made a real contribution to the literature of reading retardation. The 
manner in which Dr. Robinson organized her study gives an opportunity for 
a more comprehensive diagnosis of reading difficulty than is usually the case. 
In the thirty cases studied each child was examined by the following special- 
ists: a social worker, a psychiatrist, a pediatrician, a neurologist, three 
ophthalmologists, a speech correction specialist, an otolaryngologist, an en- 
docrinologist, a reading specialist, a psychologist, and a reading technician. 
The findings of each specialist were recorded, and this group of specialists in 
conference made tentative recommendations which were carried out by the 
investigator and other members of the group of specialists. Correction for 
the most important difficulty was attempted first, and the other difficulties 
were corrected in subsequent order. This procedure of attempting to correct 
one difficulty at a time enabled the investigator to evaluate the effect of each 
corrective measure on the progress of reading. 


A study of the summary and conclusions indicates that the number of 
anomalies (the anomalies were classified as visual, neurological, auditory acuity, 
speech or functional auditory, general physical, endocrine, emotional, and 
social anomalies) correlated with the seriousness of retardation in reading in 
the cases studied. This finding indicates that reading difficulty may be a part 
of the general deviation from the normal pattern. 

A second conclusion is that some of the anomalies had very little direct 
relation to reading deficiency. Certain anomalies were found present in a 
number of cases, but after intensive study they were not considered important 
causes of reading failure. Identifying anomalies in examination is not, there- 
fore, as refined a technique in identifying causes as the more comprehensive 
evaluation which comes in joint study and evaluation of the group of experts. 

The experimental evidence from this study indicates that certain types of 
anomalies operate as causes more frequently than others. The investigator 
has listed them in three groups: (1) Social, emotional, and visual difficulties 
appeared most frequently as causes of reading retardation. (2) Inappro- 
priate school methods, neurological difficulties and speech or functional audi- 
tory difficulty appeared less frequently as causes of reading retardation, and 
(3) endocrine disturbances, general physical difficulties, and insufficient audi- 
tory acuity appeared to be the least important of the anomalies causing 
reading retardation. This order of frequency and the probable significance of 
each as a cause are at variance with findings of other investigators in the 
problems of reading and is one of the most significant implications which comes 
from this study. 


In the first group of causal factors, this study shows that home-family 
relations were very important causes of reading retardation. This factor in 
many investigations has not been given sufficient emphasis. The specific emo- 
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tional reactions recorded by the psychiatrist were helpful in understanding 
the problems connected with emotional maladjustments. Binocular incoordi- 
nations were found to be the most frequent type of visual difficulty. Orthoptic 
treatment to correct these visual difficulties was shown to be beneficial. 

Commenting on the second group of causal factors, inappropriate school 
methods accounted for fewer cases of reading failure than the investigator 
and group of experts anticipated. Progress of the students with neurological 
difficulties might have been greater if the group had had a longer period of 
treatment and if more refined methods of treatment had been available. The 
cases diagnosed as alexia made the least gains in reading. Dyslalia, inadequate 
auditory memory span for sounds, and insufficient auditory discrimination were 
the most frequent causes in speech and functional auditory anomalies. 


In the third and less frequent group of causal factors, endocrine disturbances 
were limited to cases of mild hypothyroidism. Malnutrition was the only gen- 
eral physical difficulty which was found important in cases in this study. In- 
sufficient auditory acuity was considered the least important of all of the 
causal factors. It was operative in only two cases, and in both of these cases 
the subject was taught to read in spite of his handicap. 

Practical implications of the study indicate that, even though the diagnostic 
examination may identify a wide variety of causes and even though treat- 
ment may be directed toward the correction of these causes, no important 
reading growth is accomplished when the coincidental causes are corrected. 
The correction of these causes does prepare the subject for learning to read, 
but it does not teach him the skill. A reading program must follow the 
correction of causal factors. 

A general recommendation might be that more attention be given to home 
and family problems of the severely retarded readers. In this study the social 
anomaly operated more frequently than any other anomaly which indicates 
that more attention should be given to home and family problems. The 
visual and emotional difficulties of retarded readers have in the past received 
wider attention in diagnostic procedures than social difficulties. A suggestion 
to teachers and administrators is that a better understanding of children’s home 
relationships might be an excellent means of preventing cases of reading 
disability. 

The above stated conclusions and implications are from Part II of the 
book, which describes the experimental study conducted by the investigator to- 
gether with her group of experts and with the use of the facilities of the 
Billings Hospital, the School of Social Service, the Department of Education, 
and the Orthogenic School of the University of Chicago. The study was 
begun in 1936, and remedial measures were undertaken over a period of five 
years. There were go children in the study ranging in age from 6 to 15 years. 

In Part I of her book Dr. Robinson analyzes literature in related fields and 
has classified this summary of causes for severe reading disability under the 
following headings: 


1. Visual Maladjustments as a Cause of Reading Disability. 
. Neurological Basis for Reading Disability. 
. Auditory and Speech Difficulties of Severely Retarded Readers. 
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. Physical Deficiencies in Severely Retarded Readers. 
5. Intelligence and Reading Failure. 
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6. Emotional and Personality Problems of Severely Retarded Readers. 
7. Environmental and Social Characteristics of Poor Readers. 


Part I of the book is an excellent organization of research findings related 
to causes of severe reading retardation and serves as good background material 
for anyone working in the field of reading instruction. 

W. D. Perry. 


Living in the Atomic Age, a Resource Unit for Teachers in Secondary Schools. 
Harold C. Hand, Editor. Educational Research Cir. No. 57, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 1946. Pp. 59. Single copies, free. 


This circular will be an aid to high school teachers who are concerned 
with helping pupils to understand the workings of atomic science going on 
around them. It is a resource unit and not a teaching unit, hence it is valu- 
able only in providing helpful suggestions concerning a study of nuclear 
energy. It contains a section on “Orientation for the Teacher” which gives 
a brief background on the subject written in lay terms. There is “sufficient 
information to enable him or her to proceed with reasonable equanimity in 
guiding pupils’ inquiries in this new field of study.” Another section is 
devoted to types of questions in reference to nuclear energy asked by pupils 
of high school age. A number of so-called “Learning Experiences” are sug- 
gested for teachers to use in teacher-pupil planning to meet the needs of a 
variety of individual interests. A selected bibliography concludes the bulletin. 
Many references to magazines such as Life, Times, Newsweek, Reader’s Digest, 
Scholastic, Popular Science and Popular Mechanics will make this section 
valuable to schools where magazine budgets are curtailed. Availability of 
this circular is limited, but permission will be granted to schools to reproduce 
any parts for their classroom use. 

T. Ross Fink. 


The 5th annual Religious Book Week sponsored by the National Conference 
of Christian and Jews will be observed nationally May 4-11. The Religious 
Book List, a 36 page pamphlet, listing books for adults and children in four 
sections—Jewish, Protestant, Catholic, and Goodwill—has now become available; 
single copies can be secured without cost by writing to the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Radio and Film Notes 


RApIo SCRIPTS ON PREVENTION OF WAR 


Will Germany be the cause of another world war? That challenging ques- 
tion is the theme of a new series of 15-minute radio scripts released by the So- 
ciety for the Prevention of World War III. The scripts present in vivid, 
dramatic form the background of German history, the rise of militarism, and 
the reasons underlying Germany's two attempts at world conquest. Dialogue is 
simply written for three or four characters. The scripts can be used on or off 
the air. They provide program material for club meetings, school assemblies, 
radio workshops, and community centers. Teachers of history, current events, 
English, speech, and dramatics will find the series especially helpful. For free 
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copies, write the Radio Department, Society for the Prevention of World War 
III, 515 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS 

J. M. Stackhouse of Richmond, Virginia, has been appointed to the newly- 
created post of regional manager for Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc., (20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago) it was announced by H. R. Lissack, vice-president 
of the films company. Stackhouse is one of four new regional managers who 
will operate offices being established in the four major geographic regions of 
the country as part of a program to serve more completely the audio-visual 
needs of schools and other institutions. He is assigned to the Eastern territory 
which comprises the 17 states on the Eastern and Southern Seaboard from Maine 
to Florida. 


“Tue DANGER LINE” 


The appalling discovery by the National Foot Health Council, after meas- 
uring the feet of millions of students, that 87 per cent of children in public 
schools in 1946 wore outgrown shoes has moved a shoe manufacturer to do 
something about the situation. The result is a two reel motion picture, “The 
Danger Line,” just produced for use in elementary and junior high school 
grades. This is a 16 mm. film, with sound, that runs 18 minutes. An eight 
page teaching unit is sent with it. The film is available without charge, except 
for transportation costs, through the Institute of Visual Training, 40 East 49th 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING FILMS 

“Sate Practices in Metalworking” (Engine Lathe) is a new series of indus- 
trial training films, to assist in teaching operation and safe practices in operating 
the lathe. Material pictured in each film is divided into several lessons, each 
with review and questions to serve as a guide for group discussion. Subjects: 1— 
Kinds, Parts, Safety. 2—Operating, Speeds. 3—Carriage Controls, Feeds. 4— 
Turning Tools. 5—Chucks, Chucking Work. 6—Centers, Setting Tools, Facing. 
7—Center Holes, Mounting Work, Facing Between Centers. 8—Turning Be- 
tween Centers, Shouldering. g—Recessing, Chamfering, Filing, Polishing, Knurl- 
ing. 10—Angular Turning, Taper Turning With A Compound Rest. 11—Col- 
lets, Faceplates, Rests. Produced and distributed by the The Jam Handy Organi- 
zation, 2831 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


THe Best ScHooLt-MApE FILM 

At the 1947 annual Audio-Visual Aids Institute held at The American 
Museum of Natural History on Saturday, January 11th, an “Oscar” was awarded 
to the winner of the first contest for the best school-made film. The award was 
given to “Emphasis on Science,” written and produced by the Arista Film Com- 
mittee of George Washington High School, New York City. Entries were re- 
ceived from numerous schools and the five best films were selected by a panel of 
judges to be voted on by the audience attending the Institute. This contest 
is designed to arouse interest in motion picture making among the boys and 
girls of the nation’s high schools. The contest will be an annual one. Those 
interested in competing for the 1948 award should write to Dr. Grace F. Ram- 
sey, The American Museum of Natural History, Central Park West at 79th 
Street, New York 24, N. Y. before May 15, 1947. 
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A Workshop on Human Resources and Intercul- 
tural Education 


The University of North Carolina will hold a workshop on “Hu- 
man Resources and Intercultural Education” this summer. The 
dates are those of the first term of the regular summer school—June 
12 to July 20, 1947. Offered as “a constructive part of the highly 
important job of improving human relations,” the workshop will 
seek to develop insight and craftsmanship in the teaching of human 
relations and in organizing democratic group life in the school and 
the community. It is designed for teachers, counselors, guidance 
workers and others in education; also for personnel workers in 
education. Sponsoring the workshop is the Southeastern Division 
of the National Conference of Christians and Jews. 

Answering the question: Why a workshop on Human Resources 
and Intercultural Education the University announcement says: 

“American educators are aroused to the crucial need of building 
friendly understanding and democratic relationships among the 
various creeds, classes, and races that make up our nation. Every- 
where they are turning to persons and organizations for help in 
solving the intercultural problem. 

“Increasingly in the South the need is felt for skilled leadership 
in this field. The workshop is designed to provide the best current 
opportunities for those who desire to prepare themselves as fully as 
possible for this important service.” 

The Workshop will be directed by W. Carson Ryan, Head of 
the Department of Education of the University of North Carolina 
and formerly a member of the Committee on Workshops of the 
American Council on Education and the Progressive Education 
Association. Dr. John E. Ivey, Jr., Executive Secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Southern Regional Studies and Education, will have 
charge of the program in this area. Consultants and lecturers will 
be provided from the University, from the three cooperating re- 
ligious groups, from specialists brought in from the outside to give 
specific help as the need arises. 

A limited number of scholarships and fellowships will be avail- 
able for the workshop. Application should be made to Allyn P. 
Robinson, North Carolina Director of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, Box 1532, Raleigh, N. C., or to the National 
Conference office in your area. 

Those desiring further information should write to Guy B. 
Phillips, Director of the Summer Session, Box, 810, Chapel Hill, 
N. C. 





